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By Way of Introduction... 

The second in our series of cover pictures 
from books about foreign countries is taken 
from The Hidden Treasure, by Jean Bothwell, 
published by Friendship Press. The story deals 
with the adventure of Gopal, a fifteen-year-old 
Hindu boy. 

MARY HARBAGE is a friend of Elementary 
English and a valued contributor to its pages. 
Her guest editorial expresses the keynote for 
this issue. 

Marguerite Henry is the speaker for the 
Children’s Books luncheon of the National 
Council of Teachers of English convention at 
Detroit. MIRIAM E. WILT writes about her 
work in the article which leads this issue. She 
writes that she had been a Marguerite Henry 
fan before preparing the article, but fears that 
now she has become a fanatic on the subject. 
Her enthusiasm will surely expand the already 
large circle of Marguerite Henry readers. 

This is once more an oversized issue of Ele- 
mentary English. The supply of excellent profes- 
sional materials on hand is the greatest in the 
recent history of the magazine. Nevertheless, 
teachers and research workers are cordially in- 
vited to submit their contributions. Elementary 
Council members repeatedly express apprecia- 
tion for the help they receive from Elementary 
English writers. 

Professor E. W. DOLCH has been a leader 
in the teaching of reading for more than a gen- 
eration. His article in this issue is down-to- 
earth and practical as usual. We shall hear from 
him soon again. 

LESTER R. WHEELER is a familiar contribu- 
tor to Elementary English. With EDWIN H. 
SMITH he offers in this issue a new formula for 
estimating the difficulty of reading material at 
the primary grade level. 

Mrs. MARY B. GIRDON, teacher in the Rob- 
ert E. Lee School of Alexandria, Virginia, first 
wrote for Elementary English in 1945. Her cur- 
rent contribution will be read with pleasure by 
all teachers who look upon “creative” writing as 
a deeply satisfying experience for children. 


By Way OF INTRODUCTION 
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Television, with all its faults, can be an ally 
of the school. Mrs. LEONA PATTERSON shows 
how it can be utilized as motivation for real 
letterwriting, the most effective kind of experi- 
ence in the learning of writing skills. 


Two articles this month deal with the 
troublesome problem of spelling. Both THEO- 
DORE F. BLITZ and EDNA LUE FURNESS base 
their suggestions on solid experience with chil- 
dren. 

LOUISE HOVDE MORTENSEN contributes an- 
other valuable series of suggestions for the ele- 
mentary teacher of dramatics. 

Those who attended the Council workshop 
at Boone, North Carolina, know how rewarding 
such an experience can be. Mrs. ADELAIDE WIL- 
SON has successfully captured the spirit of a 
language arts workshop in her vivid article on a 
Los Angeles educational conference. 


We present this month the second and final 
instalment of a symposium on unsolved prob- 
lems in reading. This collection of articles by a 
distinguished group of reading specialists will 
provide the basis for a panel discussion at a 
meeting of the International Council for the 
Improvement of Reading Instruction in Feb- 
ruary. 

The appearance of the second volume of the 
report of the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum of the National Council of Teachers of 
English is an event of the first importance in 
Council history. This volume, which deals with 
the language arts in the elementary school, is to 
be followed, probably next year, with another 
on the secondary school. Dr. DorA V. SMITH, 
director of the Commission, here makes the for- 
mal presentation of Volume II to Elementary 
Section members of the Council. 

Dr. EDWARD L. ANDERSON’S article on cur- 
rent English usage is sponsored by the Coun- 
cil’s committee on Current English Usage, of 
which Dr. Margaret L. Bryant is chairman. 

We have had good questions and excellent 
answers for our Question Box, but as of this 
moment the box is empty. Questions, please! 











Guest Editorial 


With an audibly gusty sigh a fifth 
grader looked up and said, “This book is 
just full of words.” After a bit I walked 
over to his table and took a look at “this 
book,” which told of one of the early settle- 
ments in our country. For the most part 
I could only agree with Jim — the book 
was filled with words and there was little 
else between its covers. True, if one cared 
to plod through the words there was a cer- 
tain amount of information and some para- 
graphs of fairly readable description. But 
one could turn many a page and look in 
vain for exciting ideas, adventure, inspira- 
tion; and on the whole there was no trace 
of humor. Words filled each page, from 
margin to margin, with an infrequent line 
drawing to break the pattern. 

Taking Jim’s sentence as a guide, could 
we again look carefully at the world of 
words with which we surround boys and 
girls? We can either ask our students to 
listen to just words, to read just words, and 
to communicate with others by writing and 
speaking just words or we can help them 
understand and appreciate the fact that 
words can be the conveyors of interesting 
and exciting ideas, that they are invaluable 
to us in the practical aspects of everyday 
living, that they can answer many a ques- 
tion, and that it is within the power of 
those who use them creatively to bring joy, 
comfort, and beauty into the lives of many 
readers. 

When we look at them in this way, we 
can only agree that words are among the 
infinitely precious things in our culture. 
And yet, precious as they are, we find them 
being misused again and again. Some of 
us simply bombard children with a contin- 


uous flow of words. It is almost as though 
we were frightened of what might happen 
if there were a break in our speaking, other 
than that dictated by the necessity of taking 
another breath. Many a child must long 
for a ‘pause that refreshes.” 

Perhaps we need to remind ourselves 
that we are not the ones who need addi- 
tional practice to gain skill in the use of 
oral language. The teacher who uses words 
aptly and appropriately when she needs to 
talk and who can give others their oppor- 
tunity to report, to discuss and converse, is 
not only using a most effective teaching 
device in the area of speaking but is also 
giving an important lesson in listening. 

Again, taking Jim’s sentence as a 
guide, let us look at the books within our 
classrooms. Are they filled with interesting 
material? Are they suited to the reading 
ability and the maturity of the class? Is 
the format such that it has appeal for the 
students? Is there a variety of materials 
available so that many individual needs 
and interests can be met? Or are they 
books just filled with words? A_house- 
cleaning may well be in order. 

And as we attempt to guide children in 
their speaking and writing can we stop 
ourselves before making a comment on 
grammar or usage or spelling and think, 
“Is this thing I am about to say something 
that will make the child reach out for more 
effective ways of using this expressive 
medium—or is it something that will 
make him turn away and resort safely and 
securely to the use of just words?” 

Mary Harbage 
Director, Elementary Education, 
Akron Public Schools 
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In Marguerite Henry — The Thread 
That Runs So True 


MIRIAM E. WILT 


Samuel Riddle, owner of Man O’ War, 
used to say that “thoroughbreds have an 
extra quality greater than speed.” He called 
it heart. “Thoroughbreds don’t cry,” he 
would say. 

Is it because Marguerite Henry is a 
throughbred, is it because she has that ex- 
tra quality called 
“heart” that she is able 
to make us laugh a little 
and cry a little, and 
satisfy us wholehearted- 
ly when she tells a 
story? 

While she may 
have loved animals all 
her life, she has not 
known them intimately 
all her life. Born in the 
city of Milwaukee, 
without ever really 
knowing Bonnie, the 
family horse, whose 
character belied her 
name, Mrs. Henry herself says she learn- 
ed about horses as an adult. Today many 
cf us believe her to be the best author of 
children’s horse stories in this era, perhaps 
of all time. 

Whence comes_her insight into the 





Marguerite Henry 


minds and hearts of people and ani- 
mals? Can it be from the warmth of 
her own family living, her happy child- 
hood? Whence comes this sensitivity to 
the fundamental needs of all creatures, 
human and four-footed, for love, for in- 
dependence, for securi- 
ty, for achievement, for 
companionship, for sol- 
ving problems, for 
growing up? Can the 
phenomenal amount of 
research which she has 
done for each book ac- 
count for the depth of 
understanding she evi- 
dences in her writing? 
What are the qualities, 
the characteristics, the 
aspirations of this crea- 
tor or interpreter of 
Little Bub, of Reddy, 
Misty, Rosalind, and 
Grimalkin and Little or Nothing? But 
the animal characters are not the only 
heroes. Grandma and Grandpa Beebe, 
Joel and Agba, Gibson and Benjamin 


Miss Wilt is Associate Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Temple University. 
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White, and scores of other humans share 
the “Queen’s Plate” as youths, four-footed 
and two, stretch toward maturity. For each 
animal one or more human friends, for 
each youth the wisdom and guidance of 
age. While all of the writing is not equal 
ly powerful, it is within the stories them- 
selves that one must look for “the thread 
tliat runs so true,” the thread that reveals 
Marguerite Henry in the truest light. 

The gay, sparkling, charming Mrs. 
Henry with the merry laughing eyes was 
born Marguerite Breithaupt, in Milwau- 
kee, in 1902. In those peaceful golden 
years of the beginning of the twentieth 
century she, the youngest of five children, 
while not pampered and petted, grew up 
surrounded by love, security, and warm 
family happiness. 

When Marguerite was eleven years 
old after having, in her words, gotten 
“printer’s ink in her blood” as a child 
in her father’s Milwaukee print shop, a 
magical place with colored pads and pen- 
cils that made a big black swath on the 
paper, she wrote a story which was ac- 
cepted by the old Delineator Magazine. 
During high school in Milwaukee and 
study for a degree at the State Teachers 
College, she wrote prolifically. When she 
married soon after graduation, the Henrys 
moved to Chicago. Here she wrote articles 
for The Nation’s Business, The Saturday 
Evening Post, about Steel Production for 
System and Occupational Therapy for 
the World Book Encyclopedia. 

In 1939 she and her husband moved 
to Mole Meadows, where under the spell 
of country living and the wonders of na- 
ture, she wrote Auno and Tauno. In her 
words, “I knew that this was it. This was 
the kind of writing I liked best.” The 
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story of Auno and Tauno grew out of 
the reminiscences of Beda and Effendi, a 
Finnish couple, whose fingers braided and 
and rolled ropes of dough or whittled ; 
while their tongues spun tales of Finland. 
Ir is a simple little story of family life in 
Finland during peace times. 

In 1941, she published Dilly, Dall; 
and Sally, a story in which Mrs. Henry's 


sister says is reflected the childhood of ' 


Marguerite herself; in 1942, Geraldin. 
Belinda; in 1943, Birds at Home; and in 
1944, A Boy and a Dog. These four books 
are hard to locate in our libraries today. 


but the Geography series, eight about Lar- | 


in America and eight about neighboring 


countries, published in 1941, and those 


written in 1945 and 1946 are still much 
read as collateral reading and are found in 
many school and public libraries. 

Mrs. Henry has had several illustra- 
tors. A few of her early books were illus- 
trated by Gladys Rourke Blackwood, 
Diane Thorne, and Ottilie Fox; Kurt 
Weise illustrated the geography books; 
Lawrence Dresser, Robert Fulton. The il- 
lustrations of Blackwood, of Thorne, and 
Fox were childlike and gay; those of Kurt 
Weise sharp, clear, colorful, and informa- 
tive; Dresser’s ink drawings, while few in 
number, picked up the mood of the narra- 
tive; but it was the professional wedding of 


Wesley Dennis and Marguerite Henry as | 


artist and story teller that has most intri- 
gued the readers. Wesley Dennis knows, 
loves, and can paint animals, especially 
horses. Many readers agree that this 
author-illustrator team has produced some 
of the most beautiful and worthwhile 
books ever published for children. Al- 
though written for children, people of all 
ages thrill to the beauty of language; rich- 
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MARGUERITE HENRY 


ness of illustration; homely philosophy; 
authentic information spiced with imagina- 
tion and phantasy; the portrayal of char- 
acters, four-footed and two, rich in human 
values; and the awareness of the funda- 
mental needs of all God’s creatures. 

In 1945 came the first of the horse 
books, books destined to bring Marguerite 
Henry fame. In A Critical History of Chil- 
dyen’s Literature, the authors state, “Mar- 
guerite Henry has written many books, 
but it is for her horse stories that she is 
known. She has told several stories based 
on the fascinating story of famous lives of 
horses.” 

At the “postage stamp” farm, Mole 
Hill, lives Friday, one of the Morgan 
Horses. It is the story of his ancestor, the 
sire of the famous breed of Morgan 
horses, that is told in Justin Morgan Had 
a Horse. Justin Morgan, a poor teacher 
and singing master, traveling with Joel, 
one of his pupils, to collect a debt, took 
in payment two colts. The one was a big 
and brawny beast and was quickly sold, 
the other was a runt whom the horse 
trader dubbed worthless. Joel, impressec: 
by the quick intelligence and loveable 
qualities of the odd little colt, persuaded 
Justin to keep him. Joel loved Bub and 
gentled him. The schoolmaster rented 
Little Bub to a lumber man, who soon dis- 
covered his strength of pull and entered 
him in competition. Not only was Bub 
strong, but he was fleet; and after he 
proved his ability to pay his own way. 
Justin no longer had to rent him oat. 
Races won paid the schoolmaster’s debts 





‘Cornelia Meigs, Anne Eaton, Elizabeth Nesbitt, 
Ruth Hill Viquers, A Critical History of Chil- 
dren’s Literature, New York, The Macmillan Co. 
p. 559. 
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and because of his strength and speed the 
horse was coveted by many men. When 
Justin Morgan later became sick, he took 
Little Bub to his sister’s home, where after 
a long illness Justin died. Joel lost track of 
Little Bub after Justin’s death. Joel went 
on to finish his apprenticeship and start a 
mill of his own. Years later, one night on 
the way to a meeting he heard what sound- 
ed to him like a “familiar whinny in the 
night.” In front of Chase’s Inn, hitched 
with a team of six horses, he found Bub, 
broken by hard work and ill treatment. 


There was not a proud head nor a 
beautiful arched neck among them. Sud- 
denly the neighing began again. Now Joel 
was close enough to see which horse 
moved. 

His heart seemed to stop altogether, 
then began beating wildly. “So help me!” 
he breathed. “‘Tis the littlest horse in the 
team. “Tis Justin Morgan! That's who '’tis 
—Justin Morgan!” 

In a flash he was holding the horse’s 
face in his hands and combing the matted 
forelock with his fingers. He tried to thaw 
the tiny icicles that clung to the horse’s 
whiskers. “My poor Little Bub!” he whis- 
pered softly. “My poor, shivering, fright- 
ened Little Bub, with his ribs a-sticking out 
like barrel staves!” 

The little horse was trembling—not 
from cold but from joy. 


By borrowing twenty dollars from the 
man to whom he had been apprenticed, 
Joel was able, at last, to buy Little Bub. He 
fed and doctored and loved him, and 
brought him back to health to sire 
many fine colts who became famous for 
their smallness, prodigious strength, swift- 
ness, and indomitable spirit. 

“,.. and likely nobody will ever know 
who was the little colt’s mother and who 
was his father. He was just a little work 
horse that cleared the fields and helped 


Vermont grow up.” Then suddenly Joel’s 
face lit up as if he had just thought of 
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something for the first time. “Why, come 
to think of it, he’s like us. He’s American, 
that’s what he is. American.” p. 84 

The likeness did not stop with looks. It 
went deeper. Justin Morgan’s grandchil- 
dren inherited an inner something. Men 
gave it various names. Courage. Power. 
Intelligence. The heart to go on forever. 
Some called it a high free spirit and let it 
go at that. p. 85 


This is the kind of book that makes 
you proud and sometimes brings a lump 
to your throat. It was runner-up for the 
Newbery Medal, received the Friends of 
Literature Award and the Junior Scho- 
lastic Gold Seal Award. But this was 
only the forerunner of better books to 
come in which all of the original values 
were enriched and deepened. 

Following Justin Morgan came Robert 
Fulton, Boy Craftsman. This is believed 
by many to be best of the series of “The 
Childhood of Famous Americans.” In 
Robert Fulton, the same rich human 
values are present. It isn’t fiction, yet it 
reads like a novel. In it a real boy comes 
alive. Days of the past tlash with color 
and hum with activity. 

The writing in this story does not have 
the quality of later books nor of Justin 
Morgan. The sentences are short and 
choppy, the vocabulary limited, but to 
serve the purpose for which it was written, 
this probably had to be. It is the story of 
a boy whose mother understood the needs 
of her children for love and understand- 
ing, for security despite economic limita- 
tions, who encouraged children to dis- 
cover and experiment and meet life situa- 
tions, one who loved wholeheartedly and 
one who was loved. It is a satisfying book 
and helps to make history live for young 
insecure readers. 

The Little Fellow was also published 


in 1945. The illustrations by Diana 
Thorne, while excellent, lack to some ex- 
tent the life-like quality of Dennis’ horses. 
The story lacks the gripping poignancy of 
books written for older children. This story 
for young children, however, spells out for 
them two very real and personal prob- 
lems, present in the four-footed animal 
society as well as in the two-footed human 
one, the task of growing up and that of ad- 
justing to the other and younger children. 
Chip was the youngest and the “onliest”’ 
one and he gloried in his world until 
Chocolate, his mother, disciplined him and 
the appearance of a younger colt made life 
seem hard and unkind. 

Chip’s lesson was not an easy one to 
iearn. He suffered as only children can 
who seem to feel their security threatened, 
but Chip came through and so will they, 
perhaps helped along by a story like The 
Little Fellow. 

In 1945 and 1946 the second eight 
geography books were published. These 
were about Australia, New Zealand, the 
Bahama Islands, Bermuda, the British 
Honduras, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands. 
These, like the former, are good, infor- 
mational books illustrated by Kurt Weise. 

Benjamin West and His Cat, Grimai- 
kin was published in 1947. This suspense 
ful tale of a boy who grew up to be an 
artist and his cat, Grimalkin, is one of the 
most unusual and best of the biographies 
for children. Life in the Quaker home was 
not always quiet and sedate. Benjamin had 
many adventures, from the arrival of 
Grimalkin clear through to his trip to 
Philadelphia to become a painter. He 
bounced through his days, using his in- 
genuity to circumvent lack of materials 
and his great love of painting to win his 


| 
| 


na 
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parents’ permission to study art. Benjamin 
was not always the studious, hard-working 
boy his father would have him be, bat 
strangely in many ways Ben’s father gave 
the boy help and encouragement, even 
though Mr. West believed this activity to 
be worldly. 

Shamrock Queen! Irish setter, 
bird dog up and down the river, but just 
Reddy to her master. Always Reddy was 
published in 1947. Always Reddy is a 
calm little tale of a man and his dog, per- 
haps inspired by Mr. Henry’s love of his 


best 


pet dog. It is a good story, but it does not 
tug at the heart strings as do some of the 
others. A bird dog growing too old to 
hunt, her puppy growing up to take her 
place, childhood, youth, and old age, the 
eternal struggle for a place in the sun, 
and a conclusion that satisfies everyone. 
While the plot is a substantial one, some 
ot the incidents and settings seem less 
natural and lifelike than those in most of 
thc books. It doesn’t seem to be that it’s 
dogs rather than horses, for Benjamin 
West has those “horse story qualities.” In 
some unexplainable way, something seems 
to be lacking. Perhaps it’s just the reader 
mssing the rich drama, the suspense, or 
the laughter of children. 

For those of us who first met Mar- 
guerite Henry in Misty of Chincoteague, 
probably none of her books will ever 
take its place in our hearts. Honors have 
and will be awarded to others, circulation 
may be higher for many, but for us there 
will never be another Misty. For Misty is 
just Misty, and our introduction to a 
magical land of fact, phantasy, and legend 
woven into stories that entwine around 
out heart strings like ivy clinging to the 
wall. 


Misty. A phantom foaled her, but she 
came out of the mist, and she adopted 
the human race as her own. 

Misty speaks for herself. It is one of 
the finest horse stories written. 
Chincoteague is a way of life. The salt air 
cf the Alantic is in it. The fine sense of 
values, the feeling of drama, the deft char- 
acterization all blend together to give us 


ever 


Misty. 

Sea Star, Orphan of Chincoteague, a 
sequel to Misty, did not follow immedi- 
ately. King of the Wind was the next 
book to be published, but for the sake of 
continuity Sea Star will be discussed next. 

When pay 
Uncle Clarence Lee’s tuition fees, Paul 
and Maureen were faced with a decision. 
Paul and Maureen loved Misty as folks can 
love only creatures whose lives they saved, 


there was no money to 


whom they have gentled, petted, loved and 


cared for, but - 

Then white-faced, they nodded to each 
other. “Grandma,” Paul spoke very quickly, 
as if he were afraid he might change his 
mind, “two movie men were here today. 
They came to buy Misty.” 

“For two hundred and fifty dollars,” 


added Maureen. 
* * ~ * ~ 


“You didn’t sell her!” she exclaimed 


aghast. 
* * * * * 


“You see, Grandma,’ Maureen ex- 
plained very carefully as if she were talk- 
ing to a little girl, “Misty really doesn’t be- 
long just to us any more. She's grown 
bigger than our island. She’s in a book, 
Grandma. Now she belongs to boys and 
girls everywhere.” 

* * * * * 

“Clarence, did you /et the children sell 
Misty?” Grandpa took a long time folding 
his handkerchief and getting it back into 
his pocket. He cleared his throat. At last 
he said, “What else could I do, Ida? Misty 
is their’n. Besides, them men was dead 
right!” 
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And in work, hard work, there was 
solace for their heavy hearts. Pony Pen- 
ning again and the wild excitement of 
roundup, races, and auction, Paul and 
Maureen escaped to the beach to gather 
oysters for Grandma and to try to forget: 


And there not a hundred yards away, 
standing quiet, was a spindle-legged foal. 
It had a crooked star on its forehead. And 
as it stood with its legs all splayed out, it 
looked like a tiny wooden carving against 
a cardboard sea. 

* * * * = 

“Don’t go after him, Maureen. He's 
afeared. Stand quiet. Might be he’ll come to 
us.” Cautiously, as a child who has lighted 
a firecracker comes back to see if it will 
explode, so the foal came a step toward 
them. Then another out of wild curious- 
ness, and another. When Paul and Maureen 
still did not move, he grew bold, dancing 
closer and closer, asking questions with his 
pricked ears and repeating them with his 
small question mark of a tail. pp. 106-107 


* * * * 2 


Maureen stood dripping wet, watching. 
“Don’t call him Lonesome,” she said. 
“That's too sad of a name. Let’s call him 
Sea Star.” 

Paul seemed to be talking to himself. 
“Why that name's exactly right. An hour 
ago we didn’t want to look at a pony. Now 
this orphan has wound himself around us 
just the way sea stars wind themselves 
around oysters.” , 


Sea Star was lonesome for his mother, 
homesick for Assateague, and frightened. 
Everything they tried to do seemed to fail. 
Sea Star refused to eat no matter how 
tempting Grandpa Beebe, Grandma Bee- 
be, Maureen, or Paul made the mash or 
grass. He got thinner and thinner until 
they were sure he would die. The scent of 
myrtle leaves and some human help 
brought about a union between a dull 
spiritless mare who had lost her colt, and 
Sea Star, the orphan. 


Grandpa dropped his voice to fit the 
quiet. “Me and yer Grandma have had a 
good many head of children,” he mused to 
himself, “but when each one went off to 
work or to war, we always got a little dread 
inside of us. Lasted for days. But then...” 
“Then what?” asked Maureen. 
“Always somebody was left behind to 
stay a spell with us. Even when all our 
children was growed up and didn’t need us, 
then you two come along and the empty 
feelin’ was gone.” p. 171 
In 1948, Marguerite Henry takes us 
briefly to Arabia for the beginnings of 
King of the Wind, a story of Sham, the 
Godolphin Arabian, the ancestor of Man 
O’War. Here in a story true to all known 
facts, spiced with the inspiring legends of 
the past, Agba, a Moroccan mute, Grimal- 
kin, a cat, and Sham move through starva- 
tion, maltreatment, and loneliness from 
the Sultan’s stable of prize Arabian horses 
to France and finally to England to sire a 
race of horses famous around the world. 
In the words of one reviewer, it makes 
you laugh a little, cry a little, and satisfies. 


And then there was Little or Nothing 
from Nottingham. One wonders whether 
a book of this nature isn’t a necessity for 
both the author and the reader after the 
highly charged emotional experience of 
stories like King of the Wind or Sea Star. 
Little or Nothing is a gentle book, a laugh- 
ing book, a circus book. And what more 
can be said? A trick dog in a circus, a dog 
that buries bones and naturally takes a 
foreleg stand, Little or Nothing clowns 
through his days wearing rabbits’ ears; 
rides on his friend Elf the elephant’s 
head; buries huge bones underneath the 
wagon and searches for them each morn- 
ing, eventually even suspecting his friends 
of stealing his bones, until he finally dis- 
covered that he lives in “The Wonder 
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MARGUERITE HENRY 


City that Moves by Night.” It’s a joyous 
book that delights circus fans young and 
old, as well as thousands of children to 
whom a dog is a second self and the circus 
is the epitome of romance and glory. In the 
opinion of this writer, this is the best of 
Henrys’ books for younger readers, but it 
seems to have no age limit. 


In Born to Trot, published in 1950, 
we might ask which is more important— 
Rosalind, a trotter’s road to the champion- 
ship, or Gibson White’s road to health? 
Rosalind’s story is simply: 

Rosalind wanted to win. She meant to 

win. p. 209. 

Success followed upon success in Rosa- 
lind’s life, but for Gib, through boyhood 
and youth, it was an uphill fight all the 
way. He grew up, however, to drive Rosa- 
lind’s colts to their records. Without his 
father, Rosalind’s trainer and rider, Gib 
probably would never have made it, for 
somehow Benjamin knew - 

“Yes, I’m sure the boy needs a strong 

dose of horse medicine.” p. 52 

The book is fun to read, but in addi- 
tion, it is packed with information about, 
enthusiam for, and the excitement of har- 
ness racing. 

In Gib’s words - 

“I'm the luckiest fellow in the world. 

I not only have a great filly. I've got a 

great dad.” 

There is majesty, splendor, grandeur 
in Album of Horses published in 1950. 
As one pores over the fascinating legends 
and facts of all breeds of horses, one can 
hardly fail to realize the painstaking re- 
search that has gone into the book. Ponies, 
mules, Arabians parade through the pages. 
It’s as exciting as a novel, as dramatic as a 
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play, and as informative as an encyclo- 
pedia, but it’s more than that. In it one 
senses the glories of the past, the hopes for 
the future. To those who have not known 
the horse world, it swings wide the gates, 
and to those already initiated there is ro- 
mance and glamor and color and “heart.” 


Here one thrills to: 


Always the desert warrior preferred to 
ride a mare to battle. Banat er Rih, he 
called her, which in Arabic means “Daugh- 
ter of the Wind.” She was his own tentfolk, 
eating what they ate, dozing when they 
dozed, children sometimes slept between 
their feet, their heads pillowed on her 
belly. p. 12 

A man needs someone to believe in 
him, a horse has this need, too. p. 14 

The thoroughbred is a creature of bone 
and blood and bottom. By bottom, he 
means stamina and the wind of a fox. p. 14 


Thoroughbreds don’t cry. 


And then in 1953 came Brighty of the 
Grand Canyon, wild, free, lovable. A 
story of adventure, mystery, beauty, and 
human-animal companionship. A bond 
stronger than ropes, chains, or distance 
that existed between a man and a burro. 

Brighty gave up freedom voluntarily, 
but no one, mo one could take it away from 
him except temporarily. His need of 
humans when he was ill, when he was 
hurt, when he was hungry, or when he was 
lonely brought him back again and again 
to human dangers, but always he was a 
bright free spirit. With Jack Irons, the 
mountain lion, the jacks, the blizzard on 
the other side of the river, he lost to win 
again. Always Uncle Jim brought to him 
sympathy and healing brews, always 
Brighty brought to Uncle Jim loyalty, 
love, and faith and a willingness to serve. 
But because Brighty gave of his free will to 
Uncle Jim, he was ever free to go and: 
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“Feller,” he said, shaking his head, “I’m 
mighty obliged for the help, but don’t get 


too domesticated on me.” p. 12 
* * * * * 


But halfway in, he hesitated. He raised 
his head skyward as if pondering some 
great decision. Then quite suddenly he 
backed out of the gate, his muzzle grazing 
Uncle Jim’s shoulder. With a flirt of his 
heels he bounded away toward his trail, a 


winking, grey fleck in the dusk. 
* * ~ * * 


He stood looking until he could see 
Brighty no more. Then he smiled his slow, 
understanding smile as he trudged home 
alone. p. 109 

* 


* * * * 


“Maybe,” he grinned to the riders be- 
hind him, “maybe it’s Bright Angel.” 

Of course, everyone knows that Brighty 
has long since left this earth. But some 
animals, like some men leave a trail of 
glory behind them. They give their spirit 
to the place where they have lived, and 
remain forever a part of the rocks and 
streams and the wind and sky. p. 222 


Extensive, painstaking, thorough re- 
search has gone into each book. Moreover, 
the illustrator, sensing the mood of the 
story, supplies such an abundance of fine 
detail that even in a one-inch picture de- 
picting the rigging of a schooner a small 
boy is shown in the crow’s nest. 


Here are no preachy, moralistic goody- 
goody characters. Here are creatures good, 
bad, and indifferent parading through the 
pages of the books. Here are pictures paint- 
ed with words, people characterized by 
their behavior. Here is an honest forth- 
right author who has never failed or fooled 
her readers. For each book she spends 
months and months on research, writes 
thousands of letters, and talks to anybody 
that might know. Every detail must be ac- 
curate, every statement true. 

But, furthermofe, she seems to have 
the ability “to be inside the skin of the 


story's protagonist.”* It is this ability, we 
suspect, that explains the secret of her 
success in presenting characters as they 
really are. Solutions to problems are not 
the pat “happy ever after” endings, but a 
realistic meeting of conflict carried 
through to a logical conclusion. King of 
the Wind never raced, but his colts did; 
Misty was sold, but Sea Star came to fill 
the gap; Gibson White did not ride Rosa- 
lind in the Hambletonian, although he 
was later to ride her foals; Reddy did not 
hunt again, but he found another responsi- 
bility. All creatures must grow up to face 
life as it is and always there is the wisdom 
of age to gentle, to help, and to push a 
little. There’s no saccharine sweet moral 
to her stories, but a salty common sense, 
laced with humor, a few tears, and a 
“heart.” 

“Horses are honest always,” says Mrs. 
Henry, “sometimes people are not.” But 
she has complete faith in animals and in 
children and it is returned full measure. 
And because children and animals know, 
we believe Mrs. Henry is a “thoroughbred” 
with that something extra called “heart.” 
We hope that Marguerite Henry will al- 
ways have “a tablet for her thoughts’ as 
she did when she was a little child in her 
father’s print shop. 


A LIST OF BOOKS 
BY MARGUERITE HENRY 


1940 AUNO AND TAUNO—(A story of 
Finland )—Albert Whitman & Com- 


Oc Rien sie bo ed See a Ow os $1.00 
1941 EIGHT PICTURED GEOGRAPHIES 
—Albert Whitman & Company...... 50 


Including: Alaska, Argentina, each 
Canada, Chile, Mexico, Panama, 
West Indies. 
1942 GERALDINE BELINDA—Platt & 
en ere et ee $1.25 


*Semrod—Publisher’s Weekly. 
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1943 BIRDS AT HOME—M. A. Donohue 


PE be ckcidctdsciowscsce's ts $2.00 
1943 THEIR FIRST IGLOO (co-author) — 

Albert Whitman & Company ........ $1.00 
1944 A BOY AND A DOG—Wilcox & 

RE Sadee ices eedhavweacdess $1.00 
1945 THE LITTLE FELLOW—John C. 

pO ae ee $2.00 
1945 JUSTIN MORGAN HAD A HORSE 

aa OY IMO OP OIE sb Saisie ose ebeewe's $2.95 
1945 ROBERT FULTON, BOY CRAFTS- 

MAN—Bobbs-Merrill Company ...... $1.50 


1946 EIGHT MORE PICTURED GEO- 
GRAPHIES—Albert Whitman & 
CI Sind E55 caves ewan s wy 

Including: Australia, Bahamas, Ber- each 
muda, British Honduras, Dominican 
Republic, Hawaii, New Zealand, 

Virgin Islands. 

1947 BENJAMIN WEST AND HIS CAT 
GRIMALKIN—Bobbs-Merril Company. $2.50 

1947 ALWAYS REDDY—Whittlesey House. $1.75 


1947 MISTY OF CHINCOTEAGUE— 

Rand McNally & Company.......... $2.95 
1948 KING OF THE WIND—( Winner 

1949 Newberry Award)—Rand Mc- 

DEG Oe COIMOOING oie oo icis wig sac jeees $2.95 
1949 SEA STAR: ORPHAN OF CHIN- 

COTEAGUE—Rand McNally & Com- 

POMC sa bene akkoas cee eaete ns $2.95 
1949 LITTLE-COR-NOTHING FROM 

NOTTINGHAM—Whittlesey House . . $2.00 


1950 BORN TO TROT—Rand McNally & 


iia ih ca ctmcleesa awe eees $2.95 
1951 ALBUM OF HORSES—Rand Mc- 
INGiEG Ge COGIDORG onc a doin sis'e sews n cis $2.95 


1952 Commentary for PORTFOLIO OF 
HORSES (pictures by Wesley 
Dennis )—Rand McNally & Company. .$3.50 
1953 BRIGHTY OF THE GRAND CAN- 
YON—Rand McNally & Company ... .$2.95 


1954 JUSTIN MORGAN HAD A HORSE 
—second edition—Rand McNally & 
NEIINEIUS 5: o-6 5 daa ioe ware nde barkia ere aenk $2.95 


E. W. DOLCH 


From Puzzling to Reading 


Anyone who can read knows that read- 
ing is a “quick perception” process. If he 
is reading aloud, he is going at the rate of 
about 1'20 words per minute or a half 
second per word. If he is reading silently, 
he is probably going twice as fast, or 240 
words per minute or a fourth or fifth of a 
second per word. We say “at the rate of” 
because it is known that the reading time 
is not exactly divided between the words 
covered. So the rate of reading averages 
from about half a second per word to a 
fifth of a second per word. This is certainly 
a “quick perception process.” It is com- 
parable to driving a car in traffic where 
reactions depend upon perception in frac- 
tions of seconds of other cars and their 
movements. 

This is why most beginning reading is 
taught by the “sight method,” that is, the 


child looks at a whole word and is in- 
stantly told the whole word. To him, every 
word is a “one-look” word since that is the 
way he is taught the words. The endeavor 
on the part of the teacher is to develop at 
once the “quick perception” process that 
we know of as reading. 

In great contrast is the “spelling meth- 
od” of reading. This method is taught by 
many parents and by some teachers. The 
child says the letters, one after the other, 
and then thinks the word. Parents teach 
this way because they learned this way or 
because they do not know of any other. 
And teachers often do not realize that 
while the child is staring at a word he may 
be saying the letters over to himself. But 
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this is obviously a “slow perception” meth- 
od. The longer the word, the slower it is, 
since there must be time to say each letter 
before the word is known or perceived. 

Another “slow perception” method is 
the sounding method of reading. This 
may be even slower than the spelling meth- 
od. In spelling, the child may rattle off 
the letters. In sounding, he thinks “letter- 
sound” until he gets through the word; 
then he thinks the series of sounds, and 
then he finally perceives the word. Some 
teachers try to get the child to sound several 
letters at once, thus trying to shorten the 
method, but this presents a very hard learn- 
ing problem for the child. There are only 
26 single letters, while if one has to learn 
their sounds and also learn the sounds of 
letter combinations, the number keeps on 
going up. One system actually tries to 
teach 117 sounds of letters and letter com- 
binations. But in any event, it is clear that 
the sounding method is certainly a “slow 
perception” method of learning to read. 
It is not in itself reading, since, as we have 
seen, reading is a “quick perception” activ- 
ity. 

The problem that then presents itself 
is how this “slow perception” method of 
sounding may be transformed into the 
“quick perception” method that must be 
used in reading. How does the child get 
from one to the other? 

First, we must not be deceived by “re- 
reading.” Reading is getting the meaning 
the first time, as one goes along. If one 
has to “work out” parts of the material, he 
does so because he is unable to read it. 
He may then “reread” the material quite 
fluently, but that is not reading as it is 
used in daily life. Teachers are very much 
deceived by this rereading. The rereading 


may be fluent, but it is partly or largely 
memory, and is not the quick perception 
process we know of as reading. Teachers 
who always say, in effect, “puzzle it out for 
yourself and we will then reread it” may 
never realize that some of their children 
never learn to read but can only puzzle. 
Rereading may be part of the process of 
changing over from puzzling to reading, 
but it should not give us false expectations. 

Second, experience tells us that “much 
easy interesting material” is the chief 
means of changing the child from puzzling 
to reading. If the child has material easy 
for him, he uses “quick perception” most 
of the time. When he meets a new word 
and starts to puzzle, his eye tends to sweep 
through the word instead of stopping only 
at the first letter. In running through the 
word, the child may catch enough clues to 
perceive the word at once. Or the easy 
material may cause the child to be “reading 
ahead” in his mind, and thus even as he 
begins to puzzle he may see that he has 
imagined the right word and he may go 
right on. We know this process takes place 
because in such a situation a child will call 
a word that begins with the letter he sees, 
that fits the context, but that is not the 
right word. 

Here we must caution against mere pres- 
sure for speed. If the child feels that he 
must hurry, he may not begin to see words 
as wholes but may merely begin to guess 
wildly from context. 

Let us have interesting material and let 
only the interest be the pressure. Then 
there is the best chance for puzzling over 
word parts in a gradual changeover to 
quick perception of word-wholes or units 
larger than words. 

A very definite method of changeover 
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is possible if we work on turning word 
cards for a child. First, we turn the cards 
so fast that the child’s method of looking 
first at the beginning of the word does not 
work. He does not perceive the words at 
a glance. But we will find some words, 
especially short ones, that he does call in- 
stantly. Those we separate. Second, we 
practice these words which are perceived 
at one look. We ask him to notice how 
he knows them instantly. So he gets the 
idea of whole word perception. Third, we 
go back to the other words which he puz- 
zles out and ask him to look directly at 
the center of the card. We turn them 
rapidly. Soon he discovers that without 
knowing how, he does recognize some 
words at once. We take those out and 
practice them. Fourth, by continued prac- 
tice, the child learns the method of looking 
at the center of the word rather than look- 


ing at the beginning only. He is then on 
the road to “rapid perception,” which is 
reading, rather than puzzling, which is not. 

Finally, we must consider “flash” de- 
vices which try to speed up perception. 
These, we must realize, start by assuming 
whole word perception and try to make 
that word perception faster. The problem 
we have been dealing with is a different 
one. It has been the case of the child who 
learned to puzzle out a word by the sound- 
ing method that necessarily makes him 
look at a part at a time. To flash a word to 
him would either give him nothing or per- 
haps only the first letter. He needs, not 
quick flashing, but the push of interest and 
the suggestion of context to cause his eye to 
run over the word and his mind to imagine 
what it might be. These two factors lead 
to word perception. Then and only then 
can word perception be speeded up. 


LESTER R. WHEELER 
AND 
EDWIN H. SMITH 


A Practical Readability Formula 
for the Classroom Teacher 
in the Primary Grades 


Several years ago we developed a read- 
ability formula for use in evaluating pri- 
mary grade materials. The formula ap- 
pears to give about as good an approxima- 
tion of the reading grade level of primary 
materials as other more cumbersome and 
time consuming formulas and it has been 
suggested that it might be of aid to the 
classroom teacher in the selection of books 


and materials for the independent reading 
of primary children. 

Most of us in the field have at least a 
speaking acquaintance with one or more 
readability formulas such as the Dale-Chall 
(1), Dolch (2), Flesch (3), Gray-Leary 
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(4), Lewerenz (6), Lorge (7), Yoakam 
(8), and Winnetka (9). Each of these for- 
mulas gives a good approximation of the 
reading grade level within the area for 
which the formula was devised and each 
has its limitations. It has been our experi- 
ence that the Flesch Formula is the easiest 
formula to apply but since it is limited to 
the upper grades and to adult materials it 
is of little help to the primary teacher. On 
the primary and elementary levels we have 
found the Dolch Formula most useful and, 
once the word list is mastered, it is easy to 
use. 

The need of the classroom teacher for 
aids in judging readability is at once ap- 
parent when she goes to the catalogs of 
many of our major publishing companies. 
Here she often finds materials listed as 
suitable for grades one to three or for ages 
six to nine. This, of course, tells her little 
about the mechanical difficulties of the 
material and when she receives the mate- 
rial she has the choice of giving children 
reading matter which may be on their frus- 
tration level or of determining for herself 
the reading level of the book. Determining 
the readability of a book can be work! It 
was in the hope of reducing this work that 
our formula was developed. We were im- 
pressed with the ease of application of the 
Flesch Formula, and research findings pub- 
lished by Johnson (6) in 1930, indicated 
that the readability of a primary grade 
book could be determined by finding the 
percentage of polysyllabic words. Since 
there has been a trend toward reducing the 
readability of children’s books it was found 
necessary to find the percentages applic- 
able today. We took a random word count 
of nine basic reading series and found the 
mean percentage of polysyllabic words for 


each level and the mean unit length for 
each level. The combined means were set 
up as the criterion for each level. It may be 
felt that in giving equal weight to unit 
length, which is similar to sentence length, 
we are giving too much weight to a factor 
generally considered less important than 
vocabulary, but in every case throughout 
the nine series there was a clearcut in- 
crease in sentence length from grade to 
grade. 

It should be noted that all readability 
formulas tend to give the instructional 
level and when books are assigned for in- 
dependent reading these books should be 
at least one level below the level indicated 
by the formula. 


The Formula 

1. Take a random sample of ten to twenty 

pages of the book. 

Count the number of words in the sample. 

Count the number of units in the sample. 

Count as units sections ending in question 

marks, periods, exclamation points, colons, 

semi colons, or dashes. In counting a unit of 
conversation include the “said John, he 
asked,” etc. as part of the unit. 

4. Count the number of polysyllabic words in 
the sample. 

5. Divide the number of words in the sample 
by the number of units. This will give you 
the average unit length. 

6. Divide the number of polysyllabic words in 

the sample by the number of words in the 

sample. This will give you the percentage 
of polysyllabic words. 

Multiply the average unit length by the per- 

centage of polysyllabic words. (Don’t forget 

the decimal point! ). Multiply this score by 
ten. 

8. Take the figure obtained in step 7 and go 
to the table for the grade placement. 


w rN 


Table of Norms 


Primer 40 to -8.0 
First Reader 8.1 to 11.5 
Second Reader 11.6 to 19 

Third Reader 19.1 to 26.5 


Fourth Reader 26.6 to 34.5 
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Example taken from Down Singing River, 
Betts-Welch, American Book Company, 
Grade 2.1. 


The Woodsman saw the seven sisters come 
into their bedroom. He saw them put on 
the shoes in which they danced. 

He saw them put on their party dresses. 
When they were all dressed, the oldest 
sister opened a door in the floor near her 
bed. 

“Sisters, we are ready,” she said. 

They walked down the secret steps. 

The Woodsman put on his magic cap and 
followed them down the steps. 

Thanks to his magic cap, no one was able 
to see him. 

Soon they came to a wonderful wood. 
Some of the trees had blue leaves. 

Some had glass leaves. Others had leaves 
of gold. 


Number of words 106 

Number of units 12 

Average unit length 8.83 
Number of polysyllabic words 20 


Percentage of polysyllabic words .189 
Average unit length times the 1.67 
percentage of polysyllabic words 

Times ten (10 times 1.67) 16.7 


Go to the table. A grade level of 2 is 
indicated, 

If the material seems easier than the 
level indicated, review the sampling and 
see if this is due to much repetition of 





I Like to Write 


Many adults remember very vividly the 
story-writing assigned them as children. 
When the antics of his four kittens or the 
surprise birthday party of yesterday filled 
a child’s mind, he was asked to write about 
a dog. Often the assigned writing was dis- 
tasteful and laborious. It was an exercise 
in correct punctuation and capitalization 
with so many points off for incorrect spell- 


names. If this is so, evaluate in the light of 
that loading factor. 
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Mary BOWERS GIRDON 


ing and a score on penmanship. It was 
difficult to use imagination or to express 
deep feeling. Thought centered on the 
mechanics of writing. Then, too, the topic 
was frequently outside his range of interests 
or experiences. 

The teacher today finds creative writing 
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School, Alexandria, Virginia. 
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one of the most valuable mediums of free- 
expression. Through writing the child 
relates meaningful experiences of his own 
choosing. The teacher, even with many 
guesses, could never guess all of the topics 
a class might choose to write about in one 
free-writing period. 

One wintry January day Anna wrote: 

I have a doll who is four years old. Her 
name is Mary Ann. For Christmas, I got 
her a new dress. She has black hair so I got 
her a yellow dress. On Christmas morning 
I dressed her up and set her under the 
Christmas tree. It is funny but I thought I 
saw her laugh. 

On the same day, Jane wrote about her 
forthcoming confirmation at church and 
Jim wrote about his great desire to prove 
his talent as a singer. Bill, who spent most 
of his spare time reading about the sky and 
its planets, wrote: 

It was a cold night in January when a 
loud voice said, “4, 3, 2, 1—Fire!” There 
was a terrific blast and the rocket shot 
away from the earth. The pressure was 
great. The men inside the rocket could not 
get up until the rocket left the earth’s 
atmosphere. They were on their way! 
Maybe the men will go to Mars or the 
moon. I do not know. 

The stories expressed feeling. Joy walk- 
ing home from school after sleet had fallen 
wrote, ‘I kicked the grass and it looked like 
it was raining ice.” Ed, who rode some 
distance to school through the fog, remem- 
bered, “The cars first looked like yellow 
eyes and then the cars appeared.” Shelley, 
who once lived in the country, said, “You 
can see the lightning bugs shine off and on. 
They remind you of a clock saying tick- 
tock, tick-tock.” While watching the snow- 
flakes, Sandy imagined: 

Little snowflakes come flying down 
With white dresses on. 


I call them fairies— 
They are so beautiful. 


Donna, after observing the ants, wrote: 


We were watching one home full of 
ants. We named them the Brown family. 
We saw an ant go down in the little hole 
which is their doorway and come back up 
with a little piece of dirt in his mouth. 
He layed it down on top of the other dirt 
piled around his doorway and then went 
back for more. 


After an unpleasant experience in col- 
lecting for newspapers, Bill said: 

Last night I went collecting for my 
papers. It was cold. I could hear the wind. 
It sounded scary. I thought something was 
going to get me. Every time I stepped on 
a leaf I thought somebody was right be- 
hind me. The wind whistled by me. A boy 
was with me. He was scared, too, but he 
did not say anything. When we finished 
collecting we ran home. 

Jenny lived in a small downtown apart- 
ment with her parents and younger brother. 
The back door opened into an alley and the 
front door into a dimly lighted hallway 
which led to the main street. In closing 
one of her stories, Jenny said, “There was 
such little room in the house that the lady 
ran-ran-ran-ran and ran. Nobody ever saw 
the lady again.” 

Loretta disliked carrying papers, especi- 
ally when the load was heavy. “Today it 
is raining. I will have to serve papers in 
the rain. When I get almost there I say 
to myself, ‘I hope there is only one bundle.’ 
Sometimes it works but not all the time.” 

Through free-writing the child found 
release for deep emotional feeling. He 
helped the teacher to understand him better 
by revealing wishes, fears, and conflicts in 
his life. Betty's mother and father were 
divorced. Betty lived with her grand- 
mother. Ina story about a little boy, she 
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showed how she felt about being away 
from her parents. 


Once there lived a little boy. He was 
happy all the time until one day his mother 
and father had to go away on business. 

The little boy said, “Why do you have 
to go away today? Why can’t you stay with 
me? Who will take care of me?” 

“Your grandmother will take care of 
you,” said his mother. 

“Phooey, I want to go with you.” 

“No, little boy, you can’t go with us.” 

“Why can’t I go?” 

“No, you can’t go. Good-by.” 


Lou related an unhappy experience of 
the night. 


Last night I woke up. My mother was 
crying. I went downstairs. I thought my 
dog had been run over. She is always going 
out in the street. I asked my mother what 
was the matter. She was crying so I 
couldn’t understand her, so I asked my 
father. He said, “Uncle Billie was killed.” 

Everyone woke up except my baby 
sister. I helped the children get ready for 
school. Last night I rolled my sister's hair 
so I combed it this morning. We always 
wash at night but my brother didn’t last 
night. It took him until eight o'clock to 
get ready. We were ready by 6:30. We 
got up at five o'clock. 

I packed the lunches—four lunches. 
Then I went down to my cousin’s house to 
get her. I washed her and combed her hair. 

We walked through three alleys to get 
to school because it was shorter. 


The free-writing of these third and 
fourth grade children was enlightening. 
The teacher many times found understand- 
ing of a child’s attitude through reading 
his stories. In many instances, she knew 
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better how to help the child. She also 
found a closer feeling developing between 
herself and the child who had taken her 
into his confidence. 

Much of the creative writing was done 
at odd moments during the day. Ruth was 
found writing of an early morning experi- 
ence soon after she came to school. Bill 
usually wrote stories after he had com- 
pleted planned work. Frequently the dis- 
missal bell rang while Kathie was busy at 
the typewriter with a cat story. There were 
periods, too, for creative writing. The best 
writing, however, came when the child felt 
a need for writing. 

The teacher emphasized writing from 
experience. She commended expression of 
feeling, vividness of description, and free- 
play of imagination. She appreciatively 
read all of the stories. She sometimes 
pointed out an unusual description or a 
lovely thought. Always the child knew 
that his writing was valued. 

The fundamentals of English were 
taught, mainly, through formal exercises. 
The teacher sought to free the children 
from the fear of failure to meet standards 
while making the first draft of a story or 
a poem. Whenever there was a need, 
stories and poems were corrected later with 
the teacher’s help. 

The children wrote freely. Writing was 
a pleasure. As Shelley wrote in the preface 
to a story about the beach, “Well, I am 
writing this story because I like to write 
stories.” 








LEONA PATTERSON 


Television Tips to Teachers 


Biff was ready for the planning period. 
His hand waved like the tail of the happy 
puppy he had in mind. “I have to write 
a letter,” he said, “and it has to be a good 
one.” 

Such enthusiasm for an art he had 
shown little interest in amazed the teacher 
as well as the pupils of the fourth grade 
group. Their “Whys?” brought out, 
“Well, there’s a TV program I watch every 
day that’s going to give a puppy to the 
one who writes the best letter. I need a 
puppy.” 

So, it seemed, did some thirty others. 
The motivation was perfect. The class 
enjoyed its very best letter writing experi- 
ence. Even at the risk of winning thirty 
dogs, the teacher made the tip from tele- 
vision pay. 

The incident brought hope to the faculty 
as it considered television and its influence 
on the pupils. Sensed at first as a problem 
for, “Tomorrow,” suddenly it was ours for 
today. Almost overnight reception was 
good in our town and so was the sale of 
TV sets. 

Each morning excited boys and girls 
rushed in to announce, “We got a TV at 
our house.” When Janie, our secret wel- 
fare mission, had the same good news we 
knew “Tomorrow” was here. It had 
reached every income level. 

Biff’s “Puppy Letter” was a straw, and 
we grasped it lest we drown in that slough 
of despair made familiar to us by the prob- 
lems of comic books and shoot-em-up 
movies. 

Tips tor oral expression were obvious. 


That first requirement for a good speech, 
“Have something to say,” had been met. 
The teacher furnished the time and became 
a part of the listening audience. She, at 
least, dtdn’t have a TV and so hadn’t seen 
the show. Others had and they demanded 
accuracy and brevity. 
had something to tell. 

Experiences of another type were ours 
for the taking when our Cub Scouts were 
to be presented on television in a neighbor- 
ing city. 

Much practice was given to the saying 
of names and ages. There must be no 
mumbling, no voices tense from nervous- 
ness. 

Johnny remarked, “I feel silly just say- 
ing, ‘My name is John Calloway, and I’m 
nine years old.’ I think I'll say, ‘and we 
have.a good Scout Master’.” 

Everyone agreed that his suggestion was 
good, but would they be allowed to follow 
it? The general discussion led to a de- 
cision. A letter was needed and again the 
letter must be a good one. 

The master of ceremonies answered that 
the group could have ten minutes to cover 
the period of introductions. That meant 
each boy could bring in an interesting fact 
about the Scouts, the school, or the city. 
The matter was not to be taken lightly. It 
called for clear thinking, right decisions, 
and perfect timing. The tape recorder 
furnished proof that each one could speak 
distinctly. 

The announcements to the other groups 


Mrs. Patterson is principal of the Fordyce, 
Arkansas, Elementary School. 
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were important, too. There was much 
weighing and selecting of just the right 
terms to use in order to insure a wide 
listening audience among friends of the 
Scouts. After all, they had heard TV com- 
mercials, they knew something of selling 
an idea. 

Other opportunities to appear on TV 
were accepted with like enthusiasm. Since 
they always meant a trip of some fifty miles 
with transportation furnished by home- 
room mothers, they presented real situa- 
tions calling for thank-you notes. They 
developed a sensitiveness to the letter 
writing that courtesy requires. 

We couldn't all be on TV but a sugges- 
tion was all the motivation third graders 
needed and they were building a set of 
their own. A packing case, some cello- 
phane, hand-made dials, and it was glued 
and Scotch taped together. 

The set was the inspiration for creative 
writing. The stories called for action and 
the lines for speaking voices. Stick puppets, 
sometimes only paper cut-outs thumb- 
tacked to pencils, could be made and op- 
erated easily. Everyone could make some. 

There were exciting adventures of space 
travel and of rocket ships, very fast but 
not faster than the sound in this case. There 
were real experiences, too, and fist puppets 
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with a different voice each morning told 
of really true happenings as exciting as 
the imaginary ones. 

The importance of correct spelling was 
pointed out by one observing TV fan. The 
written exercise was designed to teach that 
misspelled words are noticeable. ‘‘Sure,” 
said Carl, ‘“The commercials count on that. 
They spell corn, k-o-r-n, just so folks will 
notice it. They use k-w-i-c-k for quick. 
It works, too.” This was a tip for the 
teacher to stress the importance of think- 
ing as we read and as we listen. 

TV programs furnished a pattern for 
sixth grade activities. The Weather Man 
gave his reports and news commentators 
selected interesting items for their reports. 
Youth Wants to Know came to life in 
panel discussions that made for better com- 
mittee reports. Even the Quiz shows sug- 
gested ideas for the careful wording of 
questions and the quick recall of answers. 

Television presents a wonderful new 
medium for educational experiences and 
plans for future development are encourag- 
ing. In the meantime pupils watch as they 
wish and no wide range of supervision has 
made itself felt. It is a challenge that 
we must face with keen insight and courage 
as we note its possibilities. That insight 
will give us tips for our teaching. 


THEODORE F. BLITZ 


An Experiment In Individualized Spelling 


Is spelling just the ability to memorize 
a list of words from a spelling book each 
week? For many children, trying to pass 
a test on a weekly list of impersonal words 
is spelling. 


But, is this really spelling? Or, is spell- 
ing the broad activity of writing correctly 
the words that an individual needs to use 


Mr. Blitz is a teacher in Berkeley, California. 
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in the writing that he does in his daily 
activities of life? 

If a child is to learn to spell the words 
he needs in his daily writing, he must have 
individual educational opportunity. He 
must have the chance to learn to spell the 
words that he wants to spell but can’t. He 
must not be made to study words that he 
already knows, or other words that he can’t 
spell but doesn’t have any need to use. 
Each child needs his own spelling list of 
words which he wants to use but can’t spell 
correctly yet. In short, every girl and boy 
needs the opportunity to participate in a 
spelling program which recognizes and em- 
phasizes individual spelling needs, differ- 
ences of interest, and a range of abilities. 


Selection of the words 

In an effort to meet the spelling needs 
of boys and girls, we attempted an individ- 
ualized spelling program. The words used 
in this spelling program were drawn from 
two main sources: (a) the words spelled 
incorrectly in each child’s written work, 
and (b) a list of common words needed, 
and used, frequently by children and adults 
(“A Core Vocabulary In The Language 
Arts,” by Dr. George C. Kyte, in the Phi 
Delta Kappan of March, 1953). The 
words from the written work were stressed 
as the most important words for each child 
to master. These, plus any other words 
that he missed or wanted to know how to 
spell, became the child’s individual spelling 
words. 

In addition to these carefully selected 
words, the child’s spelling list contained 
any words missed on the general group 
“check test” (based on the Kyte list), im- 
portant words which the child asks the 
teacher how to spell, and some valuable 


words from science, social studies, arith- 
metic, or other areas of the curriculum. 
Words from all of these sources help to 
broaden the child’s spelling environment. 
Individual spelling growth comes about as 
girls and boys learn their own words 
through the use of various study techniques. 


Study techniques 

First of all, a great effort was made to 
stress clear, correct pronunciation of spell- 
ing words. Time was spent each week 
saying, and listening to, the children’s spell- 
ing words. Saying, listening to, and concur- 
rently seeing the word on the chalk board 
a number of times was practiced in order 
tO promote proper pronunciation, correct 
hearing, and visual perception of the word 
as a unitary response. Sometimes the whole 
group would pronounce and/or spell a 
series of words while at other times in- 
dividuals would do the oral pronouncing 
and spelling while the other children 
listened and watched. 

Another study technique taught as a 
silent work method was a variation of the 
Horn-Ashbaugh procedure. In this process 
the child first looks at a word and pro- 
nounces it carefully to himself. Next he 
looks at the letters in the word, closes his 
eyes and imagines that he is writing the 
letters of the word, and says the letters to 
himself. After checking the word, the 
child writes the word on paper from mem- 
ory and rechecks the spelling of it. Now 
the child either goes onto a new word or 
repeats the steps on the same word. 

In an effort to help children “feel” their 
words as they learned, kinesthetic study 
techniques were also taught. In these, the 
children used two fingers to trace the letters 
of a word on their desks, on the chalk 
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board, or on paper. These techniques were 
varied as sometimes the children looked at 
the words and at other times they closed 
their eyes and visualized the words as they 
traced them. 

Occasionally the children wrote their 
spelling words in short sentences or stories 
in an effort to see them in a meaningful 
form. Variety of activity was another pur- 
pose sought by using these study proced- 
ures. 

Carefully controlled short, intense drill 
periods were also used in our spelling study. 
In this way thoughtful practice and repeti- 
tion were made a part of our study activi- 
ties. 

Other study techniques used were tracing 
and noting the configuration or shape of 
a word, dictionary work — finding correct 
syllabication, word meanings, and syno- 
nyms and antonyms. Carefully supervised 
spelling study games were used to add 
variety to our word work. 

Individual study help was stressed in 
order to develop spelling confidence as well 
as word knowledge. With a greater feel- 
ing of spelling security, children generally 
participated in their testing activities with 
eagerness and honesty. 


Goals and testing 

Spelling motivation was partly devel- 
oped through our interest in personal and 
class goals. Every week, before any tests 
were taken and after each child had an 
opportunity to pick out the words he 
thought he could learn and pass during the 
week, each individual stated his goal for 
the week. This goal was the child’s esti- 
mation of the number of words he thought 
he could spell correctly during the week. 
Also, each child recorded his goal on his 


individual spelling chart — which was a 
simple bar graph. All of the individual 
goals were added up and a class goal was 
found, written on the chalk board, and 
recorded on the class spelling chart, or 
record chart. 

These individual and class charts served 
both as a motivating factor and as a means 
of evaluating our spelling progress. The 
children were interested in reaching their 
proposed goals both as individuals and as 
a group. When the number of words cor- 
rect was recorded on the individual and 
group charts, the children could easily see 
whether or not they had done a satisfactory 
job in relation to their established objec- 
tives. 

Two types of tests were used to check 
results against objectives. First of all, and 
most important, individual spelling tests 
were taken two days a week. These tests 
were handled under a partner system in 
which various children tested others on 
their individual words. 

Individual tests had to be passed perfect- 
ly on two consecutive days if the words in 
them were to be entered ‘alphabetically in 
the dictionary section of a child’s spelling 
notebook, which was a record of the words 
he knew and had passed on his tests. 

Last year we set no minimum or maxi- 
mum requirements as to the number of 
words a girl or boy could take on his in- 
dividual tests. The basic idea underlying 
this practice was to encourage each child 
to study and try to pass as many individual 
words as he could each week. Class recog- 
nition and praise were given to children 
passing individual tests, but the number of 
words they had passed was not stressed un- 
less it was an outstanding achievement for 
some particular individual. 
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Also, a general group test on the com- 
mon words (Kyte list) was given to the 
class once a week. This test was more or 
less a survey test so that each child could be 
led to the knowledge of the ordinary words 
that he should be able to spell but couldn't. 
Any of these words that were missed were 
entered as individual words to be learned 
in the appropriate section of a child’s spell- 
ing notebook. He would take these words 
along with any of his other words on his 
individual tests. 


Results of the program 

An evaluation of the words passed on 
the various tests during the year showed 
that many words were learned. In addition 
to the common words, our fifth grade girls 
and boys learned many individual spelling 
words which were directly related to their 
own personal writing needs. Because of the 
individual needs of the children, the words 
learned by the class as a whole were not all 
the same, for different words learned by 
various children made up the bulk of our 
spelling achievements. 

Feelings of satisfaction, success, and 
security were other results that our spelling 
program produced in the children. As the 
children learned words that they previously 
had not known how to spell, they felt grati- 
fied and were motivated to an even greater 
interest in spelling, which in turn led to 
individual spelling growth. Growth and 
a sincere desire to spell well were notice- 
able results throughout the year as each 
child did the best and most that he could 
in his weekly spelling activities. Even 
with all of its desirable direct and indirect 
results, however, this spelling program was 
found to have some weaknesses which 
probably will be improved upon during 


the next year. 


Planned improvements 

First of all, a survey of other general 
word lists has been made. Some new 
words have replaced words of less value on 
our survey list. A better “check list” of 
important general words — with an in- 
creased scope — should result from this 
effort at improvement. 

A second definite improvement to be 
made in this spelling program will be to 
pick as individual spelling words those 
words missed in all writing except that 
which is personal. No words will be sought 
in a child’s creative writing to avoid the 
inhibition of an individual’s free written 
expression. 

Also, more emphasis will be placed on 
experimenting with study techniques. In- 
dividuals will pick, from a group of four 
or five, the study technique which gives 
them the best spelling results. These study 
techniques will be used by the children 
under teacher guidance before the children 
are expected to choose the method which 
is best for them. Other techniques will be 
kept in reserve to be used with teacher 
help with special words for which they are 
especially appropriate. 

The survey test will follow the test-study 
procedure and will be given only once 
every four or five weeks. This should re- 
move the problem of studying “for the 
weekly test” and should improve our spell- 
ing attitudes. 

Providing more individual study help 
and teacher guidance in spelling activities 
will also be stressed during the coming 
year. An effort will be made to give more 
individual help to the good spellers as well 
as the poor spellers. Increased help to the 
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good spellers might broaden and deepen 
their spelling experiences and help them 
to come closer to their maximum learning 
potential. 

These improvements, plus more em- 
phasis on constant, on-going evaluation, 
may help girls and boys learn to spell better 


in our class. Maybe we can have the be- 
ginnings of a good individual spelling pro- 
gram which will meet the educational 
needs of children. Maybe then our girls 
and boys will be learning better, wanting 
to learn, and enjoying their school ex- 
periences. 


EDNA LUE FURNESS 


Some Do’s and Do Not’s for Spelling 


Although great emphasis has been 
given to the teaching of spelling during 
the past thirty years, it is doubtful whether 
children of today spell more effectively 
than those of thirty years ago. Indeed, pub- 
lic concern is increasing because hundreds 
of children in our schools are spending 
hours of time for many years without 
learning to spell. On the other hand, in- 
vestigations of the last few years indicate 
that these failures are unnecessary and that 
any child of normal intelligence can learn 
to spell with very little difficulty in a rea- 
sonable length of time. This matter of 
teaching spelling, obviously, is a big job. 
Perhaps these do’s and do not’s will help 
in thinking through once more some of the 
physiological, psychological, and instruc- 
tional phases of spelling. It goes without 
saying that some of the suggestions are 
more suitable for the elementary level; 
others are more appropriate for the ad- 
vanced levels. 


The physiological phase 

Do urge the student to find and to use 
the most efficient study technique or com- 
bination of techniques. Emphasize particu- 
larly the value of clear-cut visual percep- 


tion in accurate spelling. But don’t forget 
that auditory imagery, which accompanies 
pronunciation and kinesthetic (motor) 
imagery, which attends both the pronun- 
ciation and the writing of the word, in- 
crease the effectiveness and efficiency of 
learning. 

And do keep in mind the fact that 
those children who do not visualize words 
must think them in some other terms. 
They are able to recall words in auditory 
or kinesthetic terms, which are as clear and 
distinct as the visual. 

Do be aware that a number of investi- 
gations have pointed out the influence of 
shortcomings in speech upon spelling dis- 
ability. Among these shortcomings are mis- 
pronunciations, articulatory defects, dialec- 
tal pronunciation, the influence of an il- 
literate home and a foreign language back- 
ground. So don’t be one of the teachers 
whose slovenly speech habits in the class- 
room are responsible for such defects in 
spelling as Febuary, athaletics, chimley, 
Dr. Furness is at the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie. The author wishes to express her ap- 
preciation to Dr. Gertrude Boyd and Mrs. Agnes 
Walter, who read the manuscript and offered 
several suggestions. 
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and reconize. Don’t be one of the teachers 
(some English teachers are guilty!) and 
administrators who say mischievious for 
mischievous. 

Psychological signals 

Do ponder upon Dr. J. Abner Peddi- 
well’s dictum, which is fundamental not 
only to teaching, but also to learning: 
“Education requires that the pupil must 
know what to do, must desire to do it, must 
learn how to do it, and must have a chance 
to do it.” 

Do remind yourself that the effective- 
ness of instructional procedures in spelling 
is heavily dependent upon the develop- 
ment of right attitudes, such as interest, 
confidence, desire to spell, spelling con- 
science, spelling consciousness, intention to 
remember, and aggressive attack. Do not 
permit negative emotions to be aroused, 
caused in part by fear of failure, distaste for 
spelling, and in part by frustration which 
may arise when the writing vocabulary 
lags behind speaking and reading ability. 


Instructional implications 

Word perception skills (phonics, 
blending, syllabication) have been de- 
veloped by reading experts to enable stu- 
dents to analyze words for the sounds they 
symbolize. The same techniques are effec- 
tive in training boys and girls to synthesize 
letters into word symbols. Recognition of 
the sound of a word and of the relation of 
its sound to its spelling is one of the most 
important tools in attacking any spelling 
problem. 

Do observe, then, that phonetic analy- 
sis will unlock for students the funda- 
mentals of word synthesis. Even more, the 
spelling lesson provides a more natural op- 
portunity for training in word study and 


word analysis than does the reading lesson. 
But don’t let techniques taught in reading 
and spelling conflict with each other. For 
example, if you are trying to get the stu- 
dents to perceive the word in reading by 
the larger units such as syllables, large 
phonograms, when at the same time you 
are teaching them to spell by means of 
letter-by-letter procedures, you are estab- 
lishing contradictory habits. When we rec- 
ognize the relationship of these two pro- 
cesses, we can readily perceive how spell- 
ing skills can develop and strengthen read- 
ing skills and how systematic use of word 
perception skills can increase spelling 
power. It seems superfluous to mention, 
but poor readers are almost always poor 
spellers as well. 

Structural analysis also will disclose to 
students the fundamentals of word synthe- 
sis. So do go back to the ancient Latin pre- 
fixes and suffixes, and give the student a 
good foundation in roots, prefixes, and suf- 
fixes. Don’t assign the roots in themselves, 
but employ them as a base for a list of 
derivative words. Have the student see that 
the Latin root fortis meaning strong is 
found in fort, fortify, fortitude, and en- 
force. 

Do the learner a favor by relating the 
suffixes to grammar. Words gain in mean- 
ing and usefulness once the students learn 
that the suffix usually classifies the word 
as a noun, adjective, adverb, or verb. The 
suffixes able, al, an, ile, ory, ose, and ous 
(among others) identify adjectives; age, 
ant, icle, eer, ence, ion, ment, and ure 
(among others) indicate nouns; fy, ise, 
and ize signify verbs; and /y marks adverbs. 

Phonetic and structural analyses may 
be supplemented by other teaching tech- 
niques. As often as possible do seek some 
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scheme, such as mnemonic devices, by 
which the student may bring order out of 
chaos in spelling homonyms and words 
that are seemingly inconsistent. The word 
principal may be distinguished from prin- 
ciple if the students are told that the prin- 
cipal is their pal—and if he comes 
through, he is! Do inform the class that a 
complement completes something; that 
there is a mar in grammar; and that every- 
one prolongs dessert, even in spelling, but 
hurries through a desert. 

Do teach only the rules that apply to a 
large number of words and have few ex- 
ceptions. Teach one rule at a time; teach 
each rule inductively rather than deductive- 
ly. Use word lists made up of words (1) 
commonly used among children of a given 
age, (2) commonly used throughout the 
life-time of an individual, and (3) often 
misspelled by students. Don’t teach such 
words as peripatetic and perspicacity when 
most of the class cannot spell across. 

By no means does this series of ad- 
monitions include all, but it presents sug- 
gestions. Do lead the learner to his best 
friend—the dictionary. Teach him to ob- 





Make-Up Technique 


A set of nine valuable booklets, ‘““Max 
Factor’s Hints on the Art of Make-Up,” is 
available from Max Factor Make-Up 
Studio, Hollywood, California, for only 
twenty-five cents. Although young children 
rarely apply make-up in their school plays, 
there are times when we wish to produce 
a play behind the footlights, and the chil- 
dren’s play director must often cast for 
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serve and learn the syllabic division, pro- 
nunciation, derivation, meaning, and use of 
each word, thus retaining an enduring 
mental picture of the word. Don’t over- 
look a fact that every literate adult knows 
—the dictionary is an absolutely essential 
tool of a good speller. 

To summarize, a constant and resource- 
ful effort to keep pushing out the horizons 
can make spelling a vital part of the lan- 
guage arts program. The teacher who be- 
comes increasingly aware of the physiologi- 
cal phase, the psychological signals, and 
the instructional implications as essential 
elements of the spelling program may con- 
tribute immeasurably to the student’s spell- 
ing and to the general improvement of the 
spelling situation. And it is conceivable 
that more truth than poetry was expressed 
by Tom Talman when he wrote in the 
Saturday Evening Post: 


I'D BETTER JUST WHISPER IT 
His mind is so keen 
That we spell what we mean, 
As parents who talk on the sly do; 
And what makes it bad 
Is I fear that the lad 
Will learn how to spell before I do. 


LOUISE HOVDE MORTENSEN 
From Hollywood 


older roles. Correct detail in make-up, even 
for minor characters, affects the success of 
a performance. A great painter when asked 
“With what do you mix your paints?” re- 
plied, “With brains, sir.’ But even the 
brainiest elementary teacher may not pro- 
duce the result desired unless she has tech- 


Miss Mortensen is a resident of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
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nique at her finger tips. These booklets 
are a practical guide. 

Booklet No. 4, Making-Up Youth for 
Older Characters, is especially helpful for 
the children’s dramatic coach. It tells how 
to build aged eyes and aged mouths. For 
example, for aged mouths use dark lip 
rouge mixed with gray lining color. By 
drawing vertical lines with a Dark Brown 
Dermatograph pencil you can give a shriv- 
eled appearance to the mouth. Liquid Hair 
Whitener may be used to obtain a gray hair 
effect. 

Booklet No. 2, Basic Principles of Char- 
acter Make-Up, explains the use of high- 
lights and shadows. A highlight is the 
name we give to the patch of light which 
stands out in “White” relief or contrast 
with respect to dark or shaded areas. High- 
lights are used to give prominence or de- 
finition to the nose, cheeks, chin, and 
wrinkles in creating a particular character. 
Every dark line that is drawn on the face 
should be highlighted with a much lighter 
shade, and the edges of these lines must be 
properly blended with the foundation 
color of the complexion. To make shadows 
or lowlights, use coloring of a darker shade 
than the ground tones of the complexion. 
Max Factor offers the correct colors for 
lining. 

The technique of applying beards, nose 
putty, black tooth enamel for old hags, the 
application of collodion to produce scars 
(shades of Long John Silver!) and the 
technique of shaping eyes and eyebrows 
are described in Booklet No. 3: “Advanced 
Principles of Character Make-Up.” Eye- 
brows, eyes, and lips should be drawn more 
heavily for a large stage; less obviously for 
a small stage. 

Booklet No. 5, Popular Stage Types, de- 


scribes the Clown, the Tramp, the North 
American Indian, Squaws, the Pirate, the 
Negro, the Witch, the Skipper, the South- 
ern Gentleman, and Oriental Types. Under 
North American Indian we find, “The nat- 
ural complexion of the North American 
Indian is a copper red—his hair is jet black 
and long, parted in the center, braided with 
red cotton ribbon. His features are very 
decided, with high cheek bones, aquiline 
nose, and rather well shaped lips. When 
he is dressed in full costume, his face is 
decorated with various colored lines in 
white, yellow, blue, and bright red. The 
Liquid Body Make-Up is a copper red body 
stain. It is applied with a sponge and 
rubbed on the surface of the skin until 
dry.” 

Young girls may be made to look like 
witches by making the nose high and thin 
with nose putty. The cheeks and chin may 
be built up with nose putty to alter the 
contour, then the grease paint foundation 
is applied, concealing the nose putty. 
Wrinkles are drawn into the face, the 
character lines are all highlighted with 
lining colors much lighter than the ground 
color to give the shadows contrast and the 
illusion of depth. The lip line is very un- 
decided and sometimes totally absent. One 
or more teeth may be blocked out by the 
use of black tooth enamel. 

In Booklet No. 6, Characters in Drama- 
tized Fiction, the use of crepe hair, nose 
putty, and highlights and shadows are il- 
lustrated with the Spanish or Mexican type, 
the Arab or Turk, and Svengali, the per- 
sonification of cruelty. 

Booklet No. 7 has the full cast of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant 
of Venice, and Merry Wives of Windsor. 
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For example, the Duke of Venice has a 
long white beard, long white hair to the 
shoulders, large aquiline nose, and deep 
set eyes. Bottom the Weaver is made to 
look dull, conceited, ignorant, but good 
natured. A special green grease paint may 
be obtained for Puck. 

Booklets No. 8 and 9 are too old for 
small children, but are helpful for teachers. 
They describe Shakespearean characters. 


Sharing the Literary 


A Workshop Report 


Our Los Angeles City School Library 
has published a book list under the title, 
A Literary Heritage for Children. A better 
title could not be found. As with many 
another inheritance, however, the rightful 
heir may not know the value (or even of 
the existence) of his heritage, and it must 
be rendered to him by some logical inter- 
mediary. In the case of the children’s liter- 
ary heritage, there are three such groups of 
logical persons—parents, librarians, and 
teachers. Now we cannot expect that all of 
the parent group will be in a position to 
pass on the fullness of literary wealth to 
all children. On the other hand, while the 
librarians are “in the business” of passing 
out our literary richness to all, they cannot 
always go out to hunt up the heirs, but 
must wait for the children to come to 
them. So it remains the final responsibility 
of the teacher to see that the heir is sen- 
sitive to the value of his inheritance, and 
to deliver it to him. 

How, then, do teachers make children 
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Booklet No. 1 is Straight Stage Make- 
Up. This begins at the beginning with 
grease paint application. Max Factor’s 
Grease Paint has a creamy consistency 
which makes the use of cold cream un- 
necessary as a base. 

Hal King, Director of Make-Up at Max 
Factor Studios, was glad to offer assistance 
to readers of Elementary English in the use 
of Cosmetics of the Stars. 


ADELAIDE V. O. WILSON 


Heritage: 


aware of this life-long literary wealth 
which is theirs? How do they render it to 
the children, so that the children really 
possess it? There are as many “ways to” 
do this as there are teachers who love 
books and children. For some specific ways, 
let us join (by means of this article) a 
workshop carried on by the teachers of Los 
Feliz (Los Angeles City School), under 
the leadership of their principal, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Tierney. During these workshop 
meetings, the teachers reported on what 
had been done with literature in the actual 
classrooms. They presented children’s 
work to show how certain stories and 
poems had affected the creative growth of 
the children. Thus at nearly every meeting 
there were exhibits of pictures painted by 
children, clay figures modeled, and poems, 
stories, and songs composed by children, 
representing tangible proof that these little 
people are aware of good books. Also, at 





Miss Wilson is a teacher in the Los Angeles 
Public Schools. 
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the workshop meetings, each teacher 
worked on her poetry file, exchanging and 
sharing old and new poems that have been 
found enjoyable to children. It would not 
be possible to communicate, in one article, 
all that these teachers shared with each 
other. Nor will the books mentioned all 
be on the new “heritage” list. These meth- 
ods will, it is hoped, show “ways how” to 
render to children their literary inheri- 
tance. 

Now 5-year-olds have so limited a 
background of experience on which to base 
their complete understanding of stories 
that Miss Jordan was particularly pleased 
with the book, Mr. Punnymoon’s Train by 
Alice Hadsell. The children of Los Feliz 
District have ridden on just such a little 
train at nearby Griffith Park. So they 
brought their understanding to the book, 
and the book, with its good illustrations by 
Katherine L. Phillips, brought new mean- 
ing to the kindergarten activities during 
the days when it was being read to them. 
Miss Jordan brought many paintings from 
the easels of the little ones to show to the 
other teachers—Mr. Punnymoon, the 
train, Mrs. Punnymoon selling tickets, and 
children riding on the train. 

Mrs. Darr gave her kindergartners a 
valuable experience in human relations 
and world friendship, by using Taro 
Yashima’s beautifully illustrated The Vil- 
lage Tree. It is a story of a Japanese fath- 
er’s boyhood in a village in Japan, told to 
his American-born son. After the book had 
been enjoyed, the children shared their 
own nationality backgrounds with each 
other—Armenian, Canadian, French, Ital- 
ian, Swiss, Philippine, Alaskan, Indian, 
Brazilian, German, and Arabian. 

When Easter was just around the cor- 





ner, Mrs. Forrer exhibited the book, The 
Golden Bunny, by Margaret Wise Brown, 
illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. With it 
were the big tempera.pictures in which the 
children expressed the joy and ideas a book 
had given them. There were, also, many 
little clay figures of rabbits, little pigs, 
skunks, and bears. These animals, said Mrs. 
Forrer, were ones the children had met in 
one of the stories in the book, The Sleep 
Rabbit, which they had asked to have read 
over and over to them. 

More pictures and more clay figures 
came out of another first-grade room at 
the Easter season, when Mrs. Collins read 
to her 6-year-olds Bunny’s Easter Gift, by 
Bill and Bernard Martin. The teacher re- 
marked that the illustrations were especial- 
ly good to show the actions of rabbits, and 
were of help in up-grading the pictures of 
the children. She went on to say something 
of those “intangibles” which cannot be 
expressed with paint or clay, but which are 
the finer things that happen to people 
through the medium of good books. As 
Mrs. Collins expressed it, “This book is 
particularly good for giving the children a 
deeper, more sincere meaning of Easter, 
and shows that the thought, ‘the glory of 
Easter’ is not just another bunny and more 
eggs to eat.” 

Marjorie Flack’s Wait for William tur- 
nished all curriculum needs for Mrs. Dyer’s 
first grade, the day she read it to them in 
their story time. Here is the program: 
Music —"The Circus Is in Town,” from 

Our First Music 


—Oral discussion of ideas given by 
book that could be used for pic- 
tures in painting time 


—Carrying out ideas discussed 


Language 


Painting 
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Rhythms —Creative dances to records: 
#MJV 132—“The Circus 
Comes to Town” 
#CRG 1001A—"Train to the 
Zoo” 

Writing —"See Me Ride” 

Clay —Elephants and other circus 
animals 


—To poem, “Just Like A Clown,” 
from Speech Course of Study. 


Relaxation 


It must be added here that the rhythms 
created to the record, Train To the Zoo, 
were so promising that they were further 
developed by teacher and children and 
used in the school’s May Day dance festival 
later. At that time the little boys were fur- 
nished with monkey tails made from old 
nylon stockings, braided over coat-hanger 
wire, and monkey caps made of cottage 
cheese cartons. 

Mrs. Snow brought to the workshop a 
complete unit of work which grew out of 
the book, Travelers All, by Webber. This 
book led to many activities, and so much 
enrichment, that we can record only part 
of her outline here: 

I. Science 
A. References 
1. Bits that grow big 
2. Seeds and seed travelers 
B. Experiments 
1. Growing beans 
. Growing barley 


. Proving that plants need: 
a. Air, food, and light 


II. Literature 

A. Poems 
1. “Dandelion,” Brewster 
2. “Milkweed Seed,” 
3. “The Little Plant” 
4. “Baby Seed Song,” Nesbit 

B. Books 
1. Pussy Willow 
2. When the Root Children Wake up 


When children have a rich background 
of books at home and/or at school, they 
are conscious at an early age of types of 


. 
3 


stories. So Mrs. Phillips likes to develop 
this awareness further by having her 7- 
year-olds choose the type of story they 
would like her to read to them. One day, 
after holding up some books, one after 
another, and telling what type each one 
was, they chose a dog story, and she read 
them Dusty, by Erma Black. Of course 
nothing knits a group together so well as 
an enjoyable, shared experience; and as 
Mrs. Phillips’ group of interesting little 
individuals needed consistent knitting to- 
gether, she was pleased to find that they 
looked forward to hearing more about 
Dusty each day, and to seeing the illustra- 
tions by Barbara Latham. From the read- 
ing of the book grew discussions of dogs, 
of breeds of dogs, and of pets in general; 
and from these discussions came the writ- 
ing of stories about dogs and pets. More- 
ever, the class, again together, wrote a 
poem about Dusty, their mutual book pet; 
and the music teacher helped them put 
their poem to music, so that they had a 
song of their own. 

Mrs. Kreiger read Charlotte’s Web, by 
E. B. White, to her class to see if her 8- 
year-olds would respond as violently as 
those reported in a previous issue of our 
Elementary English magazine had re- 
sponded. They DID. Here is a part of what 
Mrs. Kreiger reported to the workshop 
group about it: “I to/d them the opening, 
rather than to read the author’s very vivid 
account of the near-hatchet-murder of the 
litle runt pig, Wilbur. That first day I 
covered 37 pages. They made mo comment 
—just begged for more when I'd stop. 
They were enthralled and repelled by 
Charlotte’s (the spider’s) way of catching 
and ‘drinking’ her food; amused by the 
modern talk of the animals, such as ‘You’re 
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kidding’; laughed heartily over Avery's 
adventures with the live frog; and showed 
anxiety when Avery was about to capture 
Charlotte for his collection. When I fin- 
ished the book, there was complete silence 
for several seconds, finally broken by 
Cathy, asking, ‘Where can I get that 
book?’ Their entire manner showed ‘that 
they were deeply impressed and affected 
by the story, and they reacted to it for sev- 
eral days afterward. They painted many 
pictures about the book. When a spider 
was found, it was cherished, fed, and 
named “Joy”, for it was truly one of Char- 
lotte’s babies to them.” One often wonders 
what is that magic something that makes 
a book great for a child. 


Miss Halsey felt that her third-graders 
were ready to appreciate the- authors of 
books, so she introduced Clair Turley New- 
berry and Marjorie Flack to her boys and 
girls, through their books about cats— 
Pandora and Mittens by Newberry, and 
Angus and the Cat by Flack. Not only did 
these authors become real people to the 
children, but the class wanted to meet 
more authors of cat stories. Continuing to 
capitalize on the interest in cats, Miss Hal- 
sey gave them the cats she could find in 
the realm of poetry: those in Hubbard’s 
Golden Flute and in Arbuthnot’s Time 
Out for Poetry, as well as many others. 
Hereafter, these children will be aware of 
authors and poets as the givers of enjoy- 
ment through literature. 

Miss O’Neill’s third and fourth grade 
people—old enough to do most of their 
own reading for enjoyment—were eager 
to share the good things they read with 
their classmates, so they decided to make a 
class book in which they could illustrate 
their favorite books and write reports 


about why they liked them. They called 
the compilation, The Books We Like Best. 
Miss O'Neill reported that the children go 
to the class book often to find out what 
other children think of certain books, 
before selecting another book to read. 


Our strongly-flavored, purely Amer- 
ican, legendary figures are a hearty part of 
our children’s literary heritage, and no 
child should ever study the lumbering in- 
dustry of the United States without meet- 
ing old Paul Bunyan and his blue ox, 
Babe. Mrs. Smith read aloud just enough 
of the Wadsworth edition to whet the 
reading appetites of her fourth-graders, 
and then put the book on the library table. 
She was especially pleased when one of 
her good readers, who had hitherto read 
only science books, was one of the first 
who picked up the book to finish the tall 
tale for himself. Such an outcome is of 
great moment to a teacher who wants her 
pupils to enjoy the whole body of our 
literature. Even those children who found 
the story too difficult to read for them- 
selves had the fun of meeting Paul, and 
they showed in pictures painted later that 
they had all caught the humor of this 
famous lumberman’s exploits. 

Mrs. Hoffman made geography live 
in the minds of her fifth-graders by intro- 
ducing books about each region of the 
United States, as that. section was studied. 
While she had a great range of reading a- 
bility for which to provide, I will mention 
only the Lois Lenski books, which her 
better readers enjoyed. If they had prev- 
iously thought of Florida as only a land of 
winter resorts, Strawberry Girl brought 
them in contact with a real little girl, with 
a very human problem. And what child 
would not be better able to picture the 
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Dakotas, after reading Lenski’s Prairie 
School? Mrs. Hoffman not only did a two- 
fold job on geography and literature, but 
also, a double-purpose type of book re- 
port work on the books. On the tape- 
recorder she had the children review the 
books they read in connection with their 
geographical sections. Thus the children 
could hear themselves, and their voices 
could be carried to the workshop group. 
As the teacher said, “The quality and 
variety of the children’s book talks showed 
improvement in preparation, choice of 
words, and quality of voice, after they 
heard themselves on tape.” 

Another upper grade teacher, Miss 
Arn, recorded something she did with a 
book, for sharing with our study group. 
After she had read the story of Betsy 
Ross to her pupils, some of the more 
dramatic-minded of them wrote and staged 
a play, based on the book. “Taping” the 
play proved of worth in several ways. The 
children enjoyed the recognition of their 
efforts that “having it recorded” provided. 
Too, they learned, in that rapid and un- 
mistakeable way that tape recordings 
have, of teaching one just where they 
needed to improve their efforts in this 
line. There is nothing quite like a record- 
ing for taking the esssence of the children 
to out-of-school-time meetings. 

There are some books which no child 
should miss, and which are, also, “nat- 
urals” for reading aloud to boys and girls. 
Such a one is Robert Lawson’s Rabbit Hill. 
It will melt some of the toughest little 
fifth-grade boys you ever met, with a new 
and beautiful appreciation of and love 
for defenseless wild animals. Perhaps no 
other book read to nine and ten-year-olds 
can bring such audible and visible child 
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reactions into a classroom. Mrs. Gilmer 
read it to her class. The pictures which 
Mrs. Gilmer’s children painted after she 
read Rabbit Hill to them and which she 
brought to show the group spoke very 
loudly of the children’s personal identifi- 
cation with Little Georgie—especially 
their pride in him, when he made the 
jump over Deadman’s Creek. 

Miss Riggs is always using books to 
stimulate her children to do creative 
writing of their own. For instance, she will 
read Lawson’s They Were Strong and 
Good to them, just before asking them to 
write their autobiographies. To motivate 
creative writing, she will read Kipling’s 
Just So Stories, and then suggest such titles 
as, “Why the Donkey Has Long Ears,” or 
“Why the Rabbit Has a Cotton Tail.” 
That Miss Riggs gets excellent results in 
creative prose and poetry writing is well- 
evidenced in the following poem, which 
was written during her Social Studies 
Unit on Pioneer Life in Kentucky: 

LIGHTING THE CABIN 

The pioneer cabins were all dark at night, 

For they had no means of making light 

Till someone thought of candles. They say 

A skillful worker did 200 a day. 


In autumn, they picked bayberries from the 
bush, 
And sometimes had wicks made out of a 
rush; 
But the wick kept on breaking, right in the 
middle, 
Till somebody finally solved the hard 
riddle. 
Cotton and string were loosely entwined 
With a rock at the bottom, to make a 
straight line. 
Then it was dipped twelve times or more; 
Three on a stick, and sometimes four. 
But now I must go, for Grandma is 
coming. 
It is wrong to be idle, so I must be 
running. 

—Rachelle Cooper 
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Perhaps nothing is more work and 
trouble to a teacher, and more satisfying 
to the children, than the making of the 
diorama. There is all the collecting and 
handling of materials, and the general 
“mess” of making the stage, setting, and 
backdrop of this three-dimension type of 
book presentation. There’s the carton for 
the stage, the painting of the backdrop 
and the making of the props. Then there’s 
the making of the characters, which in the 
case of Miss Chellew’s sixth-graders were 
modelled from clay. They made two to de- 
pict the story of Robin Hood, and Miss 
Chellew shared these with the teacher 
group. 

Among the many things that went on 
in Mrs. Koon’s sixth-grade room, in con- 
nection with books, was the reading of a 
radio play taken from the book, Blxe 
Willow. Before the reading, the teacher 
and pupils set up an exhibit, consisting 
of the book and a genuine blue willow 
plate. Small wonder that the children en- 
joyed the play and exhibit, and asked for 
more books by the author, Doris Gates, 
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and for more books on the same subject. 

Miss Johnston, the music teacher, re- 
viewed Marguerite Henry’s book, Brighty 
of the Grand Canyon, as a book to add 
to a child’s experience background, in the 
enjoyment of “The Grand Canyon Suite.” 
Mrs. Wilson presented a tape-recording of 
a group of rapid-learning children discus- 
sing the problem of the comic book. Mrs. 
Ingram, Gardening Supervisor, presented 
a splendid exhibit of significant science 
books which every child should have the 
privilege of reading. Mrs. Frary, Los 
Angeles City Schools librarian, brought us 
the newest children’s books and ideas 
about better rendering to the child his 
literary heritage. Mrs. Tierney furnished 
books and inspiration for the compiling of 
our poetry files, so that we might have 
closer at hand the poetry of the child’s 
rightful inheritance. 

Thus all of us gave to each other what 
is most needed by those whose respon- 
sibility it is to “render unto children their 
literary heritage.” 


Unsolved Problems in Reading: 


A Symposium II 
By Albert J. Harris:' 


The present status of research on the relation- 
ship of personality and emotional factors to 
reading disability is one which is confused and 
contradictory. Many case study reports (5,9, 18) 
have shown apparently strong emotional causa- 
tion for poor reading in individual children. 
Psychoanalytic literature had offered several 
explanations of the dynamics underlying learn- 
ing disabilities (10,11,12,15,16). Psycho- 


therapy, when given to children presenting both 





emotional disturbance and reading disability, 
has been found effective in producing improve- 
ment in both emotional adjustment and reading 
skill (1,3,4). But several studies in which 
matched groups of reading disability cases and 
normal readers have been compared (2, 6,7, 14) 
have failed to show any very clear or consistent 
group-differences in personality make-up; the 
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differences reported are usually small, barely re- 
liable statistically, and not the same in the vari- 
ous studies. The apparent contradiction between 
clinical findings and controlled research studies 
indicates that further clarification is urgently 
needed in this area. 

The intent of this brief paper is to offer a 
possible reason for the failure of controlled re- 
search to verify clinical findings, and to suggest 
research approaches that might shed new light 
on the question of reading disability and per- 
sonality. 

In a paper shortly to be published (8), this 
writer has suggested that there are several differ- 
ent kinds of emotional blocking that may inter- 
fere with progress in learning to read. Often 
the term “emotional blocking” is used as if it 
represents a clear, well-defined condition. Ac- 
tually, however, variety rather than uniformity 
characterizes the adjustment patterns of a group 
of poor readers. For example, one child may 
have been negatively conditioned by painful 
emotional events during early efforts to read; a 
second may have displaced resistance from 
mother to teacher or from eating to reading; a 
third may be emulating the approved behavior 
pattern of his gang; a fourth may be repressing 
hostile impulses so hard that little energy is 
available for intellectual effort, etc. 

If there are several kinds of “emotional 
blocks” that can interfere with learning to read, 
then comparison of a group of reading dis- 
ability cases with a control group is bound to be 
disappointing. Within the reading disability 
group one type of emotional pattern will cancel 
out another, and group averages will conceal 
When 
one lumps all kinds of reading disability per- 


rather than reveal the important facts. 


sonalities together, the composite does not rep- 
resent any of the specific patterns. 

The description and classification of the 
different kinds of emotional patterns to be 
found in reading disability cases is an urgent 
need. Since the attempt to find a common per- 
sonality pattern has failed, a clarification of the 


kinds of personality patterns to be found in read- 
ing disability cases, and the functional signifi- 
cance of the reading difficulty in each, is a neces- 
sary next step. The start made by Vorhaus (17), 
who identified four different kinds of patterns 
in the Rorschach records of reading disability 
cases, needs to be followed up. 

One way of approaching this problem could 
be an intensive individual analysis of cases 
given thorough clinical study. After each case 
has been carefully delineated, cases could be 
compared using methods of pattern analysis to 
see if any major groupings or types would 
emerge. 

Another method of approach could be to 
identify certain personality patterns or config- 
urations thought to be found to a significant 
degree in reading disability cases. For each of 
these patterns the frequency of occurrence in 
reading disability and control groups could be 
compared. This could be done with a variety of 
instruments and techniques and at age levels 
from primary grades through college. 

If it is found that there are several main 
types of personality configuration in reading 
disabilities, other related problems would be- 
come capable of solution. One such problem 
is the significance of family pattern or home 
environment in the causation of reading prob- 
lems. Robinson’s finding (13) that unfavorable 
family conditions are one of the two most 
frequent causal factors (visual defect was the 
other) should be followed up. Enough research 
has been done to show that no particular family 
pattern accounts for reading disability in gen- 
eral. It may turn out, however, that a particular 
kind of emotional blocking is strongly associ- 
ated with a particular kind of family set-up. 

The problem of predicting responsiveness to 
treatment, and determining the best kind of 
treatment to use in a particular case, may also 
come closer to a solution when tackled in terms 
of what is best for each special kind of reading 
disability case, rather than in terms of reading 
disability cases in general. Whether to rely on 
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remedial teaching or psychotherapy or a com- 
bination, for example, is unlikely to be solved 
except in terms of what is best for a specific 
kind of child personality. Similarly, criteria need 
to be worked out for determining whether a 
particular child is likely to respond better to 
individual treatment or treatment in a group 
situation. 

The main assumption of this paper has been 
that research on personality and reading dis- 
ability has been handicapped by failure to dis- 
tinguish among several types of emotional 
blocking that can be causally related to reading 
disabilities. Once this distinction can be success- 
fully achieved, the way will be open for a suc- 
cessful attack on many important problems. 
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the wide range of interests and abilities repre- 
sented in their classes. The reading specialist 
is not only concerned with these problems, but 
also with ways and means of helping teachers 
with methods of teaching small groups of ser- 
iously retarded readers and with the diagnosis 
and treatment of complex reading cases. Since 
progress in the improvement of reading begins 
with problems recognized by school people, we 
shall describe some of these problems in more 
detail. 


Problems relating to reading programs 

There is an increasing recognition that learn- 
ing to read is a continuous process throughout 
school and throughout life, that the program is 
for all pupils, and that instruction in reading 
is needed in every subject. Yet many teachers, 
while complaining about their students not 
being able to read, say, “I don’t have time to 
teach reading,” or “The pupils ought to have 
learned to read in the lower grades; it’s too 
late to do anything about it now.” 

This being so, the administrator has the prob- 
lem of arousing teachers’ interest and acquaint- 
ing them with their responsibilities in and con- 
tribution to the reading program. Having ob- 
tained their interest and cooperation, he is ob- 
ligated to provide the help they need in teach- 
ing reading in each of the content fields. 

Another problem relating to the program as 
a whole is that of integrating reading with the 
other language arts and in the curriculum as a 
whole. Instead of setting reading apart from 
“learning the subject,” teachers should see how 
reading reinforces other learning. Surely pro- 
ficiency in the basic tools of learning is more 
important than merely “covering the content.” 

Since many teachers in the upper grades are 
poorly prepared to help pupils improve their 
reading, the need for a reading specialist in the 
school, the school system, or the county is ob- 
vious. This also presents problems: How to con- 
vince the school board of the need? How to 
present the reading specialist as a resource to 
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teachers and not merely as a person who will 
“handle the reading problem”? 


Problems relating to instruction 


To learn, one must want something, perceive 
something, do something, and get satisfaction 
from doing it. There are problems at all of these 
points in the learning process. 

Teachers are keenly aware of the problem 
of motivation. Some pupils feel no need for im- 
proving their reading. Some feel that they can- 
not be helped; many experiences of failure and 
criticism have convinced them that they cannot 
learn to read. Many find other activities and 
avenues of learning—auto riding, sports, radio, 
television, and motion pictures—more reward- 
ing. Others read a poor quality of material and 
do not recognize the value of good reading as 
an aid to personality development and voca- 
tional advancement. The problem is to help 
these pupils see the meaning, use, and purpose 
of reading for them personally. 

Although teachers do not generally recognize 
the visual and psychological aspects of percep- 
tion, they mention such problems as: 

By which method do children learn best — 
the visual, auditory, kinesthetic? 

How can we teach pupils who do not learn 
by auditory and visual methods? 

What proportion and combination of these 
methods are most effective? 

How can a teacher tell just when a pupil 
is ready to read and what difficulties are pre- 
venting him from reading? 

What tests of visual efficiency will best lead 
to the correction of eye defects, which result in 
inaccuracy of perception or discomfort in read- 
ing? 

The problem of word meaning concerns 
every teacher. There is first the problem of 
building a basic sight vocabulary which en- 
ables the child to begin to read books. What 
this vocabulary is and how to teach it are prob- 
lems on which much research has been done. 
The next problem is learning to recognize un- 
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familiar words so that the child will be “on his 
own in reading.” In every subject a knowledge 
of the technical vocabulary in that field is neces- 
sary for adequate understanding. How to help 
pupils acquire a functional vocabulary is a prob- 
lem of all teachers. Some are concerned with 
the deeper interpretation of meaning and its 
relation to personal adjustment as described in 
general semantics. 

In addition to vocabulary, there are special 
problems of approach, reading methods, and ap- 
plication of ideas gained from reading in each 
content field. Teachers of science, social studies, 
foreign language, business education, and other 
subjects want specific information on the teach- 
ing of reading in their classes. Here is a field 
for intensive study. For example, in the social 
studies, David Shepherd in a doctoral project at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, listed 
the reading skills and described concretely 
methods used in teaching them as an intrinsic 
part of his instruction in his social studies 
classes. But it is not an easy task to fit a de- 
velopmental and remedial program into a pre- 
scribed course of study—even in English. 


Problems of individualizing instruction 

While teachers recognize in their classes in- 
dividual differences in reading level, in pro- 
ficiency in different skills, and in reading in- 
terests and tastes, they are often at a loss as to 
how to provide for these differences. No con- 
clusion has as yet been reached as to the effect- 
iveness of segregated vs. heterogeneous groups. 
Each of the following suggested methods of 
providing for individualization should be sub- 
jected to controlled experimentation and “action 
research” in the classroom: 

Division of a given grade into classes accord- 
ing to reading level 

Differentiation of assignments and ap- 
proaches to the reading of the same book 

Provision of the same general content on 
several levels of reading difficulty 

Flexible subgrouping within regular classes— 


sometimes according to reading level, and some- 
times according to specific reading difficulties or 
interests, or choice of a project, or topic to be 
studied. During the same year a pupil may par- 
ticipate at times in all of these different kinds 
of groups. 

Free-reading periods in which the teacher 
may have conferences with individual pupils 
and small groups 

Use of the group as an instrument of instruc- 
tion. This opens up a new field of application 
of group dynamics to the teaching of reading. 

None of these methods is without difficulties. 
Lack of sufficient range and variety of materials 
will defeat any attempt at individualization of 
reading instruction. Poorly disciplined children 
in crowded classrooms, the teacher’s failure to 
teach pupils how to work in small groups, 
extreme cases of retardation and emotional dis- 
turbance, lack of movable seats and tables and 
other modern equipment—these are some of 
the deterrents to effective individualization. 
Added to these is the fact that many teachers 
in the upper elementary grades and in high 
school have had no preparation for the teach- 
ing of reading. 

Of great concern to many teachers are the 
exceptional children in their classes: the gifted 
children who are reading far above their grade 
level; the gifted children who are falling short 
of their reading potentialities; the retarded 
readers who have the mental ability to im- 
prove; the slow-learning children who can 
make some improvement but require other 


avenues of learning. 


Problems in providing materials 
for reading instruction 


Many problems are involved in providing 
suitable materials of instruction. Some of these 
problems are: 

Supplementing a basic text not appropriate 
for the group, when no library is available. 

Providing materials on various reading levels 
to enable pupils to start where they are and 
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progress as fast as they can. More work on 
“reading ladders” is needed. This should be 
done with the superior as well as with the re- 
tarded readers in mind. 

Grading reading material according to the 
interrelated factors of interest and reading dif- 
ficulty. The readability formulas, while giving 
an idea of certain structural difficulties, do not 
take into consideration logical organization, ap- 
peal, vividness of expression, and difficulty of 
concepts. 

Providing practice exercises that can be used 
flexibly as needed to meet the needs of in- 
dividual pupils 

Writing more books of interest to teen-agers, 
but on a lower reading level 

Providing experiences other than reading for 
slow-learning pupils 

Clarifying the value of various kinds of me- 
chanical aids to the improvement of reading 

Understanding reciprocal relations of mass 
media of communication and reading, and how 
to make them our ally rather than our enemy. 


Problems related to diagnosis 
of reading proficiency 

Experts as well as teachers are dissatisfied 
with existing reading tests. They realize that 


By Paul Witty:' 

It was assumed at one time that silent read- 
ing ability, a composite ability once acquired, 
would enable pupils to satisfy their reading 
needs in different fields and fulfill their varied 
purposes. Occasionally leaders in the field of 
reading referred to work-type and to recreation- 
type reading. The composite acquisition was 
sometimes analyzed further into skills such as 
reading to note details or reading to follow di- 
rections. Occasionally it was broken down still 
further into a rather large number of com- 
ponents. Early work in reading was permeated 
by the conviction that once pupils acquired the 
habits and skills in reading they would be 
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these tests do not measure the complex process 
of reading. They are dissatisfied with general 
norms that do not apply to independent schools 
and other special groups. Standardized tests 
do not take into account the “experience 
quotient” of the child. Some would like to have 
tests that show the relation between mental 
potential and reading performance. Improve- 
ment in reading tests depends upon research 
on the nature of reading various kinds of ma- 
terial for different purposes by pupils of differ- 
ent abilities and backgrounds. 

Much more research should be done on the 
development of informal tests. By using selec- 
tions from the books the pupils are expected 
to read and asking both compositions and ob- 
jective-type questions, the teacher may learn 
much about pupils’ reading methods and diffh- 
culties. Similarly valuable diagnostic informa- 
tion may be obtained as the teacher observes 
pupils at work day by day. 

These and many other problems have been 
recognized by teachers and administrators. 
Some of them can and should be studied under 
classroom conditions. Others require rigorous 
research. The results of such research should 
then be translated into a form which teachers 
and reading specialists can use. 


equipped with an ability which would have 
wide transfer value and general applicability. 
Moreover, it was believed that reading ability 
should be mastered early, then used widely. 
Leaders in the field of reading instruction rather 
generally held that the objectives in reading in- 
struction from the standpoint of the child were 
(1) to learn to read, and (2) to read to learn. 

Today emphasis is placed upon reading as a 
meaningful pursuit which often has immediate 
usefulness. In fact, some educators now stress 


Professor Witty is professor of Education and 
Director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Northwestern University. 
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the necessity for a reading program designed 
to satisfy children’s interests and developmental 
needs. Accordingly, reading instruction is 
thought of as a process through which the child 
(a) may require the various skills needed at 
different levels from childhood to maturity; (b) 
may obtain information required to understand 
himself and his own behavior; (c) may gain 
information which will enhance his understand- 
ing of social problems and improve his social 
adjustment; and (d) may satisfy his need for 
recreation or “escape” in a beneficial and pleas- 
ant way. Such an approach does not regard 
the acquisition of skills as a separate problem. 
Instead, effort is directed toward the develop- 
ment of reading skills of maximum utility. 

The writer of this article has emphasized the 
need for a program of reading instruction which 
will have the following characteristics: It will 
be developmental in the sense that it will give 
each pupil a chance to progress successfully 
from whatever level he may have attained in 
each grade throughout the course of his educa- 
tion. Accordingly, reading instruction will not 
be discontinued after the sixth grade is com- 
pleted—a practice too frequently found in our 
schools—but will extend throughout the second- 
ary school with subsequent attention as needed. 
The program will be developmental too in the 
sense that it will provide opportunities to 
master the particular skills required to meet 
pupils’ emerging needs for reading as they pro- 
gress through school. It will be developmental 
also in its attempt to satisfy, extend, and enrich 
worthwhile interests. Finally, such a program 
will seek to offer effective help in the fulfill- 
ment of developmental needs or “developmental 
tasks” as they arise. It is clear then that this 
broad concept creates a demand for research 
data and information not required by more 
limited concepts of reading programs. In this 
paper, the writer will present eight areas in 
which research studies might contribute to our 


understanding of the value of a developmental 
reading approach. 


Area I. Problems in Reading Associated with 
Maturation 

A developmental program requires more 
valid and reliable information about children’s 
growth and maturation. In addition there is 
need to attempt to relate the curriculum in read- 
ing to the facts already established concerning 
child development. There is some progress 
being made in efforts to effect this articulation, 
but there is still a regrettable lack of positive 
efforts.’ 


Area Il. The Interest Factor 

Another research need is associated with the 
identification and use of children’s interests in 
seeking to bring about more effective reading 
instruction. This need has been accentuated by 
children’s addiction to TV and the rise of inter- 
est in reading the comic book. What are the re- 
sults of these time-consuming pursuits? How 
can these and other strong interests be best 
used in fostering efficient reading? Some 
teachers are making significant contributions to 
these problems through the use of interest in- 
ventories and anecdotal records to ascertain in- 
dividual or group interests which may be em- 
ployed to motivate reading. By associating in- 
struction in reading with worthwhile interests, 
efficiency in learning may be heightened. We 
need extensive research to reveal the nature of 
children’s interests and to show how interests 
may be used to promote reading efficiency and 
to engender wholesome growth. 


Area III. Developmental Needs and Reading 

A reading program designed to satisfy inter- 
ests may foster efficiency in learning, and it 
may aid pupils in the acquisition of skill in 


1See Paul Witty, Reading in Modern Education. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 1949. See also 
David Russell, Children Learn to Read. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1949. 
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reading.’ By the association of reading experi- 
ence with children’s preferred activities, greater 
enjoyment of reading may develop. However, 
the aim of a developmental reading program is 
not only to satisfy interests and promote skill 
in reading, but it is also designed to fulfill 
“developmental needs.” When such needs are 
satisfied, happiness and welfare may be en- 
hanced; when they are blocked or denied ful- 
fillment, unhappiness and maladjustment fre- 
quently result. 


For many years, the writer and his associ- 
ates have believed that children referred as prob- 
lems to the Psycho-Educational Clinic at North- 
western University may be best understood and 
helped by studying their behavior in relation- 
ship to basic human needs. This approach has 
proved effective in dealing with various types 
of cases sent to the Clinic regardless of whether 
the referral has been because of reading diffi- 
culty, personality maladjustment, or some other 
problem. After a child has been carefully 
studied, reading experiences are often recom- 
mended to satisfy thwarted needs. The list of 
“derived needs,” used in the Clinic, resembles 
the lists of “developmental tasks” set forth by 
other investigators.’ 


It is recognized that the simple act of read- 
ing a book will not necessarily alter or improve 
a child’s behavior or attitudes. But such read- 
ing judiciously introduced and accompanied by 
appropriate discussion and related experience 
may prove rewarding and beneficial for many 
children.” 


Not only in dealing with problem cases is 
this approach desirable. It may also be used to 
advantage with typical pupils in regular class- 
rooms. But the extent and nature of the changes 
which may be brought about in children’s be- 
havior through the use of books needs to be 
more thoroughly established through research in 
“bibliotherapy.” Research revealing positive 
values from this approach, at the present time, 
is limited largely to case-studies.* 


Area IV. Emotional Problems and Successful 
Reading 

Practice in the developmental approach in 
reading necessitates a concern for the relation- 
ship of emotional problems to success in read- 
ing.’ Students who follow the developmental 
approach are concerned about the nature, extent, 
and treatment of emotional problems in chil- 
dren who repeatedly fail in reading. 


In an effort to determine the relationship be- 
tween reading difficulties and emotional prob- 
lems the writer has examined the scientific 
studies on this topic, and has analyzed data ob- 
tained in the Psycho-Educational Clinic. Some 
investigators question the claim that poor read- 
ers invariably or even generally display emo- 
tional maladjustment. On the other hand, some 
writers assert that personality disorder usually 
characterizes the poor reader. Moreover, some 
writers insist that no child can long be a serious 
reading problem without presenting emotional 
disturbances to some degree. 

Comparisons of groups of retarded readers 
and of successful readers were found to lend 
support to the theory that emotional difficulties 
are found more frequently in the retarded than 
in the successful groups. These studies seem 
to warrant the recommendation that in treating 
poor readers increased attention be given to 
emotional factors as well as to home condi- 


‘Paul Witty. Reading in Modern Education. 
op. cit. 

°R. J. Havighurst. Developmental Tasks and 
Education. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1948, p. 6. Quoted by Alice R. Brooks, 
“Integrating Books and Reading with Adoles- 
cent Tasks,” The School Review, Vol. LVIII 
(April, 1950), pp. 211-219. 

“Paul Witty. “Children’s Needs — The Basis 
for Language Programs,” Chapter 3 in Pupils 
Are People. A report of the Committee on 
Individual Differences, Nellie Appy (Chair- 
man). National Council of Teachers of English. 
English Monograph, No. 13. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1941. 

*Paul Witty. Op. cit. 
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tions, family relationships, and attitudes toward 
reading. 

Studies of individuals over long periods of 
time also lend support to the conclusion that 
emotional problems characterize many poor 
readers and contribute to their maladjustment. 
However, studies do not invariably support the 
thesis that poor readers always or even generally 
show emotional disturbances and personality 
disorders. It is clear that intensive investigation 
is needed to resolve these conflicting claims. 


Area V. Measurement of Outcomes 

One of the most insistent problems in reading 
instruction relates to the measurement of the 
outcomes of instruction. There is a great need 
for more valid, objective tests and for more 
comprehensive evaluative techniques. This de- 
mand is intimately associated with the need for 
a clearer definition of the reading process and 
of the outcomes sought in a developmental pro- 
gram. Basic research in these areas is greatly 
needed. 

More reliable and valid tests of reading speed 
and comprehension are needed, too. Standard 
tests of reading speed are obviously limited to 
the type of materials covered. They are often 
inadequate in length to measure speed reliably. 
But even more important are some limitations 
of most attempts to measure reading compre- 
hension. Different tests include such varied 
activities as getting the central thought of a 
passage, finding information, and a score of 
other items. In a pertinent discussion, Arthur 
E. Traxler is quoted to this effect: 

Specialists in the reading field think of 
“reading” as anything from a set of more 
or less mechanical habits to something akin 


‘Paul Witty, “Reading Success and Emotional 
Adjustment.” Elementary English, Vol. XXVII 
(May, 1950). See also Paul Witty, “Reading 
to Meet Emotional Needs,” Elementary English, 
Vol. XXIX (February, 1952). 


“Paul Witty, “Reading Success and Emotional 
Adjustment.” op. cit. 


to the “thinking” process itself. No one 
has yet been able to identify the compon- 
ents of reading comprehension. . . . With- 
out a knowledge of these factors our tests 
of reading skill are mere shots in the dark." 

One of the obvious limitations of many tests 
of reading comprehension is the fact that they 
are “timed,” thus introducing the element of 
speed in the measurement of comprehension.‘ 

Ralph C. Preston and Morton Botel at- 
tempted to test the hypothesis that “when read- 
ing comprehension is tested under ‘untimed’ 
conditions, rate and quality of reading are un- 
related.” They utilized 32 students in a class at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The correlation of rate and timed 
comprehension yields the statistically sig- 
nificant coefficient of .48. The correlation 
between rate and untimed comprehension 
yields the coefficient of .20 — not statis- 
tically significant. Since untimed compre- 
hension is the “purer” comprehension 
score, we conclude there was little relation- 
ship between rate and comprehension. It is 
clear that the usual procedure for measur- 
ing comprehension is untenable. It errs in 
its measurement of comprehension by des- 
ignating as “comprehension” what is in 
reality partly speed.’ 

It is admittedly difficult to measure some of 
the significant aspects of reading comprehen- 
sion. Yet attempts to appraise reading, as well 
as growth through reading, are fascinating and 
important undertakings. The limitations in 
some tests and the procedures now used to 
estimate the efficiency of reading programs are 
at once evident. They present, however, one 
convincing argument for intensified efforts to 
develop more effective techniques and more 


valid measures of outcomes.” 


Cited by William C. Perry, Jr., and Charles 
P. Whitlock, “The Right to Read Rapidly,” 
The Atlantic, Vol. 190 (November, 1952), 
p. 92. 

‘Frederick B. Davis, “Comprehension in Read- 


ing,’ Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Vol. 
XXVIII (January-February, 1951), pp. 16-24. 
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Area VI. 
ment 


Phonics and Vocabulary Develop- 


A defensible reading program, accordingly, 
recognizes the value of systematic instruction, 
utilization of interests, fulfillment of develop- 
mental needs, and accurate measurement. Re- 
search in each of these areas is greatly needed. 
However, other items are important too when 
the developmental approach is followed in read- 
ing instruction. For example, the often-debated 
problem concerned with the nature and amount 
In 1953, the 
writer of this article summarized the data from 


of phonic instruction persists. 


research studies. It became clear that additional 
research was needed to test the validity of differ- 
ent hypotheses about the role of phonics. How- 
ever, certain studies did seem to justify the rec- 
ommendation that current practices in many 
schools be revised. There is a great need for 
additional research in this area as well as in the 
entire field of vocabulary development and 


concept building. 


Area VIL. 


There is a need for experimentation to dis- 


Auditory and Visual Materials 


close the value of visual and auditory experi- 
ences in an effective reading program. When 
and how should filmstrips and films be used? 
Should these aids be employed as a part of the 
basal reading program? How much does their 
use contribute to the success of instruction? 
Various claims are made concerning the value 
of filyn experience in fostering the acquisition 
of skill in reading. The positive values of films 
in motivating children and in heightening their 
interest in reading are generally recognized. But 
the extent to which the film experience will 


‘Ralph C. Preston and Morton Botel. “Reading 
Comprehension Tested Under Timed and Un- 
timed Conditions.” School and Society, Vol. 
LXXIV (August 4, 1951), p. 71. 

*Paul Witty, William Cooper, and Theodore 
Stolarz, “Some Results of a Remedial Reading 
Program for College Students.” School and 
Society, Vol. LXXVI (December 13, 1952), 
pp. 376-380. 
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aid in promoting the acquisition of skills is 
unestablished since few experiments have been 
designed to study this problem. 

One experiment showed that entire classes of 
second grade pupils made extraordinary prog- 
ress in acquiring reading skills when films and 
film-readers were used concurrently. In the 
sound-film, the pupils heard new words pro- 
nounced and they saw pictures of the objects 
or the situations to which the expressions re- 
ferred. In this way they acquired a clear under- 
standing of the concepts involved, and they 
learned to pronounce the words as they heard 
them used in a meaningful setting. After seeing 
each film, the children read the story silently 
in the film reader. Each book was illustrated 
with photographs taken from the film. Thus 
the children had an opportunity to read ma- 
terials which employed a familiar vocabulary 
related directly to their film experience. Sug- 
gestions were found in each film reader for dis- 
cussion of new expressions and for review of 
difficult words or phrases. After reading each 
book, the children composed their own story 
and recorded it on a magnetic sound track. 
Then they listened to the story again, this time 
in their own words as the film was shown. Com- 
posing their own story and recording it on the 
magnetic sound track heightened the pupils’ 
understanding and appreciation of language and 
assured the retention and use of their newly 
acquired vocabulary. Through this approach, 
marked gains were made by the groups on tests 
of vocabulary development and of interpreta- 
tion of passages read. 

These steps in seeing and hearing and in 
using language acquisitions seem to be so 
logical a sequence in efficient teaching and 
learning that it is probable that the future will 
see them incorporated in basal reading and 
language programs throughout our schools. 


1Paul Witty and James P. Fitzwater. “An Ex- 
periment with Films, Film-Readers, and the 
Magnetic Sound Track Projector,’ Elementary 
English, Vol. XXX (April, 1953), pp. 232-241. 
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More extensive experimentation is needed at 
various levels of instruction to reveal the vari- 
ous ways in which such experiences may be 
most effectively incorporated in the curriculum. 


Area VIII. 


Another problem for research relates to the 
use of devices in teaching children and young 
people to read rapidly.’ In studies thus far re- 
ported, enthusiastic claims have been made for 
the use of certain devices; most teachers have 
become familiar with some or several com- 
mercial instruments; for example, the metrono- 


Devices for“ Accelerating Reading” 


scope—a cumbersome triple-shuttered tachisto- 
scope which exposes successively three segments 
of a line of print in large letters. Rather optim- 
istic Claims were set forth when this device first 
appeared. 


Efforts to control or condition eye-movement 
in reading have resulted in the making of other 
instruments such as the Harvard Reading Films, 
the Reading Accelerator, and the Flashmeter. 
The Reading Accelerator is a device which is 
lowered mechanically to expose successive lines 
of print. A similar device, the Reading Rate 
Controller, has also been developed. The Flash- 
meter is another device by which various kinds 
of materials may be flashed upon a screen. In 
the use of all these instruments, the speed of 
exposures of different kinds of materials may 
be controlled and increased as progress warrants. 

The use of these instruments has become a 
feature of “accelerated reading programs.” 
George S. Speer emphasizes the current demand 
for such programs and asserts that schools have 
for many years been concerned about remedial 
and developmental reading, “but accelerated 
reading has been largely neglected.”* 

Within the past few years, articles have again 


‘Paul Witty. “Problems in the Improvement and 
measurement of Growth in Reading.” School 
and Society, Vol. LXXVIII (September 5, 
1953). See also Paul Witty, “Evaluation of 
Methods and Devices to Improve Reading Rate 
and Comprehension.” Elementary English, Vol. 
XXI (May, 1954). 


and again described the efficiency of programs 
designed to accelerate reading. In one article, 
the president of Reading Laboratory is quoted 
as follows: 

Some clients begin reading at from 150 
to 200 words a minute. Others can do as 
well as 300 to 500. The average is about 
250. With individual equipment each can 
work at his own pace toward the goal of 
650-700 words per minute. Some of the 
pupils go way beyond that. A Chicago 
lawyer set a Foundation record of 3,750 
words.” 

As one examines such reports he is impressed 
with the need for defining “reading.” However, 
the foregoing statements illustrate claims which 
are made for the value of “accelerated reading” 
programs. Occasionally, one encounters an ex- 
petiment in which the use of one or more of 
the devices is questioned. Such an attitude is 
expressed in an article by George Manolakes.* 

The subjects for the investigation were 
officers in the Marine Corps supply schools. 
They were divided into an experimental and a 
control .group. “The variable element within 
their instruction was the exclusion of tachisto- 
scopic training from the program of the experi- 
mental group, and the extension of instruction 
in vocabulary and comprehension skills. . . Each 
group spent eighteen 25-minute training ses- 
sions on the Reading Rate Controller.” 

The investigator reports that significant dif- 
ferences were not found between groups in 
“the reduction of regressive movements, or re- 
duction of the duration of fixations.” There was, 
however, a significant difference in reading rate 
at the conclusion of the training program, but 


“George S. Speer. “Using Mechanical Devices 
Can Increase Speed of Reading.” The Nation’s 
Schools, XLVIII (October, 1951), pp. 45-48. 
*““Fast Reading Courses Take Executives Back 
to School,” Business Week (April 5, 1952), 
pp. 78-80. 

‘George Manolakes. “The Effects of Tachisto- 
scopic Training in an Adult Reading Program,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XXXVI 
(December, 1952), pp. 410-412. 








this difference favored the experimental group. 

This study may lead one to recall an earlier 
investigation by Eloise B. Cason. Cason studied 
three groups of third grade children, and con- 
cluded: 

In the group studied, . . . the measure- 
ments made did not show that any clearcut 
gains were produced in the reading process 
by the reading programs stressing the me- 
chanics of reading that were not secured 
by free library reading. 


From such experiments, A. I. Gates concluded 
in 1947: “In general, the elaborate mechanical 
devices should be regarded as last resorts to be 
used when other methods have failed or when 
there are some tangible reasons for selecting 
them at an earlier stage.”* 

Although some authorities have questioned 
the use of mechanical devices such as the Read- 
ing Accelerator in the elementary school, these 
devices are recommended by others for use in 
high school programs, since it is believed that 
their use increases motivation and enhances in- 
terest in reading®. That such devices are neces- 
sary for conducting a successful program has yet 
to be demonstrated. At the high school and col- 


‘Eloise B. Cason. Mechanical Methods for In- 
creasing the Speed of Reading: An Experimental 
Study at the Third Grade Level. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 878. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943, p. 67. 


By Gerald Yoakami:' 


As I look back on thirty-five years of inti- 
mate contact with the period of most active 
scientific study of reading, I see very rapid pro- 
gress in our understanding of the reading pro- 
cess and in the teaching of children to read. 
When I first interested myself in the teaching 
of reading around 1911, I found a book on the 
teaching of reading by a now forgotten author 
and read it with the hope of being able to help 
my teachers teach reading better. This book was 
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lege levels, it appears that they may become a 
factor, if judiciously used, in fostering interest 
and promoting zeal for learning. But here again, 
experimentation is necessary to establish their 
worth as motivators of efficient learning. And 
the larger problem of adjusting rate of reading 
to purpose and need should also be thoroughly 
studied. 


Concluding statement 

There are many other problems related to in- 
struction in silent and oral reading and in listen- 
ing that should be the subject of research in 
1954 and in the years ahead. The writer has 
suggested eight areas which seem to him to be 
important. In carrying out research projects in 
these and other areas, investigations might well 
be oriented to a developmental philosophy of 
reading instruction, and investigators might 
work cooperatively. If cooperative research were 
undertaken, needless duplications and fruitless 
effort might be avoided, and more valid data 
might be obtained. 


“Arthur I. Gates. The Improvement of Reading: 
Program of Diagnostic and Remedial Methods. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, (3rd 
Ed.) 1947, p. 354. 

‘Arthur I. Gates. Teaching Reading. No. I of 
the pamphlet series: What Research Says to the 
Teacher. Washington, D. C.: Department of 
Classroom Teachers, National Education As- 
sociation, 1953. 


devoted to reading as an oral process and was 
filled with such terms as enunciation, articula- 
tion, pronunciation, phrasing, expression, and 
the like, but with never a mention of silent 
reading or the comprehension of the meaning of 
the words and sentences which appear on the 
printed page. Silent reading was not to become 
popular until a few years later. 


‘University of Pittsburgh. 
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When I went to graduate school in 1918, 
silent reading had been discovered. The Kansas 
and the Courtis silent reading tests were begin- 
ning to make teachers and administrators test 
conscious. Such terms as speed and comprehen- 
sion filled the air. I read with eager interest 
monographs on silent reading by Judd and Bus- 
well, a book by Huey on The Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading, articles by Dearborn, 
Horn, Gray, Gates, Buswell, and others. I be- 
came absorbed in the problems of eye-move- 
ment and learned a whole new technical vocabu- 
lary of reading. I was launched on a professional 
life-time spent in a large part on the study of 
reading and the allied language arts. 

I speak of these experiences only for the 
purpose of emphasizing the fact that modern 
practices in reading have been of every recent 
origin. So recent that I personally have distinct 
visual images of McGuffey’s readers which I 
read around the turn of the century. Pollard’s 
Synthetic Reader I distinctly remember, al- 
though I learned to read before I entered school 
and did not remain long with this synthetic ap- 
proach to reading. (As a matter of fact, I in- 
vented the word method of learning to read 
long before I ever heard of Horace Mann or 
Worcester.) The synthetic approach to reading 
which characterized the books of McGuffey, 
Pollard, Ward, and others never affected me. 
Sometimes I wonder if any children ever learned 
to read by such laborious methods? I think not. 
They learned to read in spite of them. 

One of the accomplishments of the period 
from the 1920's to date has been the hu- 
manizing of the teaching of reading. When I 
was a child in school, reading was a process of 
reading around. Oral reading was the exclusive 
concern of both pupils and teacher. Correct pro- 
nunciation and expression were the chief aims 
of instruction. A reading lesson was a dreary 
drill period. Audience reading had not been dis- 
covered. But in 1920 when I went to graduate 
school at Iowa, Ernest Horn had a teacher 
named Emma Watkins in his elementary school 


who had learned how to make learning to read 
fun. She was a pioneer in teaching what she 
called silent reading and later wrote a little book 
called How to Teach Silent Reading to Begin- 
ners which made many a primary teacher's heart 
glad, for it made learning to read a game in 
which action was a fundamental prinicple. This 
too was the day of the “socialized recitation” 
and other improvements which foreshadowed 
the modern era of child development and func- 
tional teaching. Since around 1920, reading has 
become an activity based upon the idea that its 
purpose is to acquire meaning and that emphasis 
on the mechanics of reading without attending 
to meaning is a sterile and unchildlike process. 
We have made great strides in making reading 
interesting and meaningful to the child in the 
last thirty years. 

Since Gray published his first summary of 
research in reading in 1925, his yearly sum- 
maries have marked a steady progress in re- 
search concerned with every aspect of the teach- 
ing of reading. One of the richest accomplish- 
ments has been the study of vocabulary used in 
both adult and child life. Before Thorndike and 
Horn made their comprehensive surveys of vo- 
cabulary in adult life, there was little knowledge 
of the nature and extent of vocabularies used in 
literature and letter writing. The studies of chil- 
dren’s use of words by Buckingham-Dolch, 
Rinsland, and others have added enormously to 
our knowledge of vocabularies and enabled us 
to prepare better materials for use with children 
in teaching them to read. 

Great progress has also been made in under- 
standing the nature of the reading process. 
Analysis of the factors involved in both silent 
and oral reading has progressed steadily in the 
last thirty years. Factor analysis has already veri- 
fied to some extent the analyses of silent read- 
ing made earlier by Judd, Huey, Horn, Gray, 
and others. A new terminology involving such 
terms as speed, comprehension, organization, re- 
tention, generalization, location, assimilation, 
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recognition, span of perception, etc., has become 
generally used. 

During the period since the 20's great pro- 
gress has been made in improving the content 
and the physical attractiveness of children’s 
books. They literally bloom with the attractive 
color and their content follows the surveys of 
children’s interest made periodically since Jor- 
dan. Bamberger’s study of children’s preferences 
for books with bright colors has turned the drab 
textbooks of the past into fine examples of the 
bookmaker’s art. The children’s book depart- 
ments of the leading publishing houses have 
made rapid progress in improving children’s 
books. 

Unfortunately, not much progress has been 
made in improving the readability of textbooks 
and in adjusting them to the abilities of chil- 
dren. My studies of readability and those of my 
students show that textbooks are somewhat 
easier in spots than in the 1930's but that many 
books are still over-graded and are bound to be 
very difficult for average or slow-learning chil- 
dren. And, sad to say, we have not made notable 
progress in teaching children how to read and 
use school textbooks in the days since oral read- 
ing dominated the scene. There still remains to 
be solved the problem of how to select, organize, 
and use books with children so that the individ- 
ual child may find meaning in the study of sub- 
jects in the content fields. 

One accomplishment which I think notable 
is comparatively recent—the study of read- 
ability. The development of techniques for 
measuring the readability of books and other 
materials has already produced a recognizable 
effect on both writers and publishers. There is a 
marked effort to make books more readable for 
children. While the readability formulas are far 
from perfect, they are able to measure sequences 
of materials of increasing difficulty with con- 
siderable reliability. The use of these measures 
to improve the readability of material for chil- 
dren of different reading levels promises to 
work many changes in the development of in- 
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structional materials for children. Already books 
of high interest to slow learners but of easy 
readability levels are available to make the task 
of teaching the retarded reader easier. 

I have already hinted at some problems that 
remain unsolved. We have not solved the prob- 
lem of making textbooks readable for the slow- 
learning child and must learn to write materials 
at levels at which children can learn, if we are 
to continue to use textbooks as learning tools. 
We must learn how to select books more ap- 
propriate to individual children, both for read- 
ing for fun and for reading for information. We 


must learn how to teach children of average 
ability and lower to read well enough so that 
they can enjoy reading for fun and information. 

Time will not permit me to discuss many of 
the unsolved problems in reading; so, I shall 
enumerate in closing some of the problems with 
which research in reading must deal in the fu- 
ture without attempting to prove to you that 
they are problems. Some of these are: 

1. The relative merits of the experience 
approach to other methods of teaching 
children to read. 

The place of comics in a program of 


i) 


reading instruction. 

The use of phonics in teaching children 

independence in word recognition. 

4. How to avoid reading disabilities and 
the best methods of dealing with them 
when they appear. 

5. How to differentiate instructional ma- 
terials to meet the needs of children. 


tv 


6. How to group children for instruction 
in reading. 

7. Vocabulary control — more or less? 

8. The development of ability on the part 
of the reader to worthwhile 
reading material and to plan personal 
reading programs. 

9. How to teach children to use reading 
as a tool in learning. 

10. How to teach the use of reading in daily 
living. 


choose 
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11. How to improve the interests of chil- 
dren so that they will voluntarily read 
literature of quality rather than inferior 
pulps and comics. 


12. How to develop a program balanced 
between basal, curricular, recreatory, and 
corrective reading so that it will meet 
the varying needs of children and lead 
to improved reading habits and inter- 
ests among the next generation of 
adults. 





These, I realize, are only some of the un- 
solved problems that face us in the future. Some 
of them may seem very difficult and even un- 
solvable with our present knowledge, but I have 
faith that increasing skill in methods of research 
will enable us to solve these and other problems 
which may now seem complex and baffling. Just 
as in the last thirty years steady progress has 
been made in the teaching of reading, so in 
the years ahead increased skill in problem- 
solving through research will lead us on to 
greater accomplishments. 


Dora V. SMITH 


How the Council’s Elementary 
Curriculum Study Will Serve 


Today's Schools 


Language Arts for Today's Children: a Pro- 
gram for the Elementary School has now come 
from the press. The day of its appearance was 
a gala one for the Commission on the English 
Curriculum and especially for the elementary 
school committee who produced the volume. 
They hope it will prove to be a gala day for 
elementary school teachers throughout the na- 
tion. 

The purpose of the volume is to make con- 


*Commission on the English Curriculum, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, Language 
Arts for Today’s Children: A Program for the 
Elementary School, Volume Il of the N.C.T.E. 
Curriculum Series, New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1954. Price $3.75. (Members 
of the elementary section of the National 
Council may obtain their copies at the usual 
discount ($2.35) from the office of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English at 704 
South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois.) 
*Commission on the English Curriculum, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, The 
English Language Arts, Volume 1 of the 
N.C.T.E. Curriculum Series. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. Price $3.75 or 
$2.35 to members purchasing through the Na- 
tional Council Office. 


crete in terms of actual practice in the elemen- 
tary school classroom the principles and proce- 
dures set forth in The English Language Arts, 
Volume I of the N.C.T.E. Curriculum Series. 
The production committee could not have been 
better suited to the task. Dr. Helen K. 
Mackintosh, Associate Chief of the Elementary 
Schools Section of the United States Office of 
Education, and Miss Elizabeth Guilfoile, princi- 
pal of an elementary school in Cincinnati, were 
co-chairmen. Associated with them were Dr. 
Althea Beery, Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
in Cincinnati; Dr. Muriel Crosby, Supervisor of 
Elementary Schools in Wilmington, Delaware; 
Dr. Mildred Dawson, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education at Appalachian State 
Teachers College in Boone, North Carolina; Dr. 
Dorothea McCarthy, Professor of Child Psy- 
chology in Fordham University, New York; 
Miss Grace Rawlings, principal of an elemen- 
tary school in Baltimore; Dr. Nila B. Smith, 


Dr. Smith is Professor of Education at the 
University of Minnesota, Past President of the 
Council, and Director of the Commission on the 
English Curriculum. 
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Professor of Educational Psychology at New 
York University; Dr. Ruth G. Strickland, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Indiana University; and 
Dr. Charlotte Wells, Professor of Speech at the 
University of Missouri. 

The committee itself gladly recognizes that 
much of the richness of the volume comes from 
examples of classroom practice contributed by 
teachers from all parts of the country, whose 
work is credited to them in footnotes through- 
out the text. The Commission is grateful to the 
committee for the excellent piece of work it 
has done and feels confident that the volume 
will prove to be the most useful available in 
print. 

Language Arts for Today's Children is based 
on the assumption that the child’s growth in 
language power is intimately related to the total 
pattern of his growth. This pattern in turn is 
determined by the innate capacity of the child 
and by the nature of the environment in which 
he lives—an environment involving school, 
home, and community. 

For that reason, Part I of the volume opens 
with a description of communication in the 
child’s own world — the effect of radio, of tele- 
vision, of a wealth of books competing with a 
plethora of comics and cheap publications, of 
social relations in the neighborhood, in the com- 
munity, in the school, and in the home. The 
interrelationships between home and school are 
given careful attention and are further expand- 
ed in the final section of the book. Out of this 
analysis of the world in which children are 
growing up comes the first chapter of the book: 
“The Language Needs of Today’s Children.” 

Chapter II discusses the meaning of the 
child’s growth and potentialities for the lan- 
guage arts program. Special emphasis is given 
to the pre-school child, the primary school child, 
the child in the middle grades, and the early or 
pre-adolescent in Grades VII and VIII. Since in 
some school systems children in the seventh 
and eighth grades are housed in the elementary 
school and in others in the junior or senior 
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high school, programs in these grades are in- 
cluded in both the elementary and secondary 
school volumes of the curriculum series. Al- 
though there is consistency in the stages of the 
growth of children, it is recognized throughout 
the volume that each child moves through these 
stages at a rate determined by both his ability 
and his background of experience. 

Continuity in language development for each 
child which, according to Volume I, is the basis 
of sequence in the language arts program is 
described in Chapter III. Thumbnail sketches 
of the progress of three different children, one 
a rapid learner, one of average ability, and one 
a slow or retarded learner make very graphic 
the adjustment in program and method needed 
for each child. A definition of grade standards 
in terms of the growth of individuals is evolved 
from the discussion. Two examples of a sequen- 
tial program from the primary grades up in- 
clude one in literature and one in spelling. 

Part II, which is the most comprehensive sec- 
tion of the volume, deals specifically with the 
program in listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing, in the order in which these skills de- 
velop in children. The chapter on listening 
opens with a bulletin illustrated with the chil- 
dren’s own sketches, written by a fifth-grade 
class, to show how they use listening in the or- 
dinary activities of the school day and what 
standards they propose to set for themselves. 
The rest of the chapter discusses topics and 
techniques—from conversation to choral read- 
ing, with specific examples from many school 
systems. 

The discussion of speech begins with the 
speech problems of little children, deals with 
the use of speech in small and large groups, 
and presents with examples from different parts 
of the country the teaching of such topics as 
conversing and sharing; planning, discussing, 
and reporting; story-telling and reading aloud; 
dramatic play and dramatization. Throughout, 
emphasis is on the development of skill in a 
reassuring social atmosphere with consideration 
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for the personality and needs of the individual 
child. Teachers are given some help with prob- 
lems of defective speech but are warned of the 
importance of referring to the specialist in 
speech those problems which should not be 
tampered with by relatively untrained workers. 

The chapter on reading opens with a review 
of the place of reading in today’s world and the 
functions it serves in the li: of the child. Speci- 
fic examples of books useful for various pur- 
poses represent the full spread of grade levels 
in the elementary school. Problems of readiness, 
of factors necessary to a successful program in 
reading are presented with many examples from 
the classroom. The section on the initial stages 
of reading will be especially useful to the in- 
experienced teacher. Skills are specifically dealt 
with in relation to their use in school situa- 
tions, and guidance and help for the individual 
child, whether gifted or retarded, are presented 
with valuable concreteness. The place of oral 
reading is Clarified, and so, also, are the inter- 
relationships between reading and other areas 
of the language arts program. Constant refer- 
ence to individual books which have proved 
useful with children in the classroom will stimu- 
late the development of both school and class- 
room libraries. Recognizing and caring for in- 
dividual differences are basic to the whole pro- 
gram. 

Writing is treated as the culminating phase 
of the child’s language development and de- 
pendent for its success upon adequate growth 
in earlier stages in listening, speaking, and read- 
ing. The child’s needs are assessed in terms of 
situations arising both in school and out of 
school, and the program in writing is based on 
them. Relations between home and school, real 
purposes for writing, and techniques for pro- 
moting individual growth are discussed with 
concrete examples for each stage of develop- 
ment from the kindergarten through the seventh 
and eighth grades. Whole pages are devoted 
to examples of the children’s own writing. 
Standards for evaluation are developed in terms 


of ease, clarity, suitability, and originality. Spell- 
ing, grammatical usage, handwriting, and manu- 
script form find their place in relation to in- 
dividual need and the effectiveness of com- 
munication. 

Fully half of the book is concerned with the 
fundamental processes of listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. Part III then reunites 
these aspects of the language arts and weaves 
them into the unified program of the school 
day. It begins with a description of a year in the 
kindergarten at Ohio State University School. 
Language is associated with every aspect of 
school living from caring for Wiggly, the 
hamster, and taking care not to squeeze Penny, 
“the girl dog,” to solving the problems of what 
makes a magnet pick up pins, what causes 
thunder, why the class liked Curious George, and 
what plans would be necessary for trips to 
Mirror Lake or the museum. In summary, 
language power (sometimes measured by tape- 
recordings) “grew, in terms of objectives shared 
by teachers, parents, and the children them- 
selves, in their daily living together, with the 
opportunity to choose, to do, and to see results, 
to work together and to work alone, to have 
adult help and guidance, or, on occasion, to do 
without it.”* 

Book-making in the primary grades in the 
Lafayette School in Norfolk, Virginia, began 
with dictating to the teachers and discovering 
how well art, music, and writing could go to- 
gether to reproduce an experience. Reading was 
involved, too, as were speaking and listening. 
The children’s pride in their book, which re- 
corded activities of individual pupils, of small 
groups, and of the class as a whole, helped to 
motivate skills in all aspects of the language 
arts. It also taught them the joy of related pic- 
tures and language in story books of their own 
and others’ making. 

Middle grade children in Phoenix, Arizona, 
and in Richmond, Virginia, contributed the 


‘Language Arts for Today’s Children, p. 270. 
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two lively projects for Grades IV through VI. 
Sixth grade pupils in Phoenix carried on an 
extensive research program, sorting, clipping, 
and filing magazine materials useful in all sub- 
jects and at all grade levels in Whittier School. 
The job involved telephoning and writing 
letters to the central office staff; asking the com- 
munity for new and old magazines; planning 
the program together; arranging and carrying 
on interviews with teachers; sorting, mounting, 
and alphabetizing; and finally presenting and 
explaining the materials to the school and com- 
munity. The whole enterprise gives an excellent 
example of development of language power in 
a functional setting. 

This project is followed by a Children of the 
World pageant prepared and presented by the 
pupils of the Maury School in Richmond, 
Virgina, under the direction of the fourth grade. 
The children themselves participated in plan- 
ning the pageant, dividing up the responsibili- 
ties among the classes, doing the background 
reading, and organizing the tableaux and pro- 
cessional for presentation on a simply decorated 
stage in the middle of a large hall. Art and 
music supervisors helped. Parents and home 
economics teachers made the simple costumes, 
and other teachers assisted in writing the script 
Choral 


speaking, music, poetry, pantomime, and dra- 


according to the children’s design. 


matic play all contributed to the success of the 
pageant, in which the pupils presented to mem- 
bers of the United Nations the needs and de- 
sires of the children of the world. Creative 
effort was at its height in this particular project. 

The upper years of the elementary school are 
represented by a Here’s Ireland project done by 
the children of the Willard School in Cleveland, 
a Book Week program carried on in the 
Ramsey Junidr High School in Minneapolis, 
and a community project in Hampton, Virginia. 
All show clearly how processes and skills in the 
various phases of the language arts can con- 
tribute to many activities of the school and can 
themselves be enriched in the process. Care is 


Ww 
We 


taken in all of them to develop standards for 
group work, for selection of literary materials, 
and for the proper use of skills in relation to 
each project. 

Part IV of Language Arts for Today's Chil- 
dren brings together (under the heading, Build- 
ing and Appraising a Language Arts Program) 
the general principles on which the total pro- 
gram is based. It emphasizes once more the 
need of making the language arts a part of the 
whole school program, of bringing about ar- 
ticulation among the aspects of English itself, 
and of recognizing at the same time that each 
of these aspects has subject matter and values 
of its own. Principles of developing sequence 
in the school program are recapitulated. The 
importance of classroom environment, of flex- 
ible seating arrangements, of physical equip- 
ment, and of a diversified book supply is dealt 
with at length. Relations of the school and 
community are also emphasized in the attain- 
ment of goals already set forth in Volumes 
I and II. 

Co-operation of Home and School in Pro- 
moting Language Growth is the subject of an 
entire chapter which urges, first, mutual under- 
standing of school plans and problems by 
teachers, parents, and community, and then 
mutual participation by all three in making the 
plans and solving the problems. Examples fol- 
low of what various school systems have done 
to promote such co-operation. Finally, the 
chapter describes successful school and com- 
munity approaches to the problems of recre- 
ation. The place of the school and public library 
in this program is also recognized. 

The final chapter deals with appropriate 
criteria for the evaluation of the language arts 
program, deploring overemphasis upon narrow 
measures of limited validity and urging the 
added use of newer anecdotal methods of ap- 
praising the growth of individual children. Self- 
evaluation by the pupils themselves in terms 
of standards set up in advance of learning, inter- 
pretation of test results to teachers and parents, 
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and involvement of the parents in using broader 
criteria of evaluation for the setting, equipment, 
and results of the program are among the pro- 
cedures suggested. 

Interestingly written and replete with ex- 
amples from the classrooms of the nation, the 
book will be invaluable on the desk of every 
teacher in the elementary school. It will be 
unsurpassed as a textbook for courses in 
methods in teacher training institutions because 
specific illustrations along with generalizations 
about methods have been consciously adapted to 
the inexperienced as well as to the experienced 
teacher. It will be a guide to curriculum com- 
mittees and workshops wishing to know what 
other schools are doing. The principles of cur- 
riculum-making emerge clearly with illustration. 
The book will be good reading for parent- 
teacher groups wanting to understand “what 
is happening” in the language arts and why it 


What Does Crowding Do? is a penetrating 
and constructive approach to the aching prob- 
lem of our times..crowded classrooms in 
crowded schools, and what crowding does to 
children in those classrooms. The material is a 
reprint of seven articles from the April 1954 
issue of Childhood Education, put out as a 23- 
page service bulletin by the Association for 
Childhood Education International. The articles 
approach the problem in response to the cry, 
“we must begin somewhere to find out.” 


Our knowledge and attitudes toward how 
children learn have been changing in the past 
one hundred years. Agnes Snyder, Adelphi Col- 
lege, New York, points out how and what it 
means in our present situation. A survey of 
what research has been done, a look at what re- 
search should be done, and how it can be car- 
ried on has been prepared by John I. Goodlad, 


is happening. It will find a place in the teachers’ 
rooms of libraries. It will be the subject of dis- 
cussion at staff meetings throughout the ele- 
mentary schools of the country. It will be con- 
sidered at meetings of English Clubs affiliated 
with the National Council, It will be the topic 
of discussion at city, state, and national meet- 
ings of elementary school teachers during the 
present school year. It will enrich the lives of 
teachers and children through renewed inspira- 
tion in language arts programs for years to 
come. These, at least, are the modést hopes 
of the Commission on the English Curriculum 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 
and of the committee through which it worked. 
Members of the National Council who read 
this article can help immeasurably by stimulat- 
ing these uses of the volume in their local and 
state programs. 


Emory University, Georgia. 

Anecdotal accounts which contrast crowded 
situations with good school situations were com- 
piled from 30 different localities throughout 
the United States. The accounts show the kind 
of makeshift situations in which children are 
being put, and the reactions of children, teach- 
ers, and parents from crowding. One little boy 
said, “Do you know what, Miss C.? Last year 
our room was just like a big family all the time 
and we had such fun, but now it is .. . it is 
... it’s just like bash!” Or perhaps there is hope 
as voiced by one child, “You know, Mrs. H., as 
close as we live and work in this room, and we 
get along pretty good, we ought to be able to 
get along with the Russians when we grow up.” 

What Dose Crowding Do? costs fifty cents 
per copy and may be ordered from the Associ- 
ation at 1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5. 
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Current English Forum 


What /s a PronounP 


The studies of contemporary linguists have, 
as we are aware, destroyed a considerable num- 
ber of old grammatical certainties and have 
cast doubts on others. But most of us have been 
sure we knew a pronoun when we saw one. 
Alas, we are now informed that the humble 
pronoun, seemingly so simple and so shiningly 
clear in the light of its own identity, has be- 
come a fleeting will o' the wisp. The old, 
etymological definition of a pronoun as “a 
word used instead of a noun” (pro nomina) 
has been found to raise, rather than to answer, 
the question, “What is a pronoun?” 

Professor Fries has illustrated the problem 
in the following way: “In the sentence John 
and James brought their letters of recommenda- 
tion there should be no question that John and 
James, as the names for two persons are nouns. 
In the following series of words ‘substituted for 
these two nouns’ just which are to be called 
pronouns and why? 

John and James 

The two boys 

The undersigned | 

A few 

The two 

Two 

A couple 

Several 

Some 

Both F 

These 


ry 


They 


| brought their letters of 
recommendation 


In the series offered by Professor Fries “The 
two” might be substituted for “John and 
James,” in which case two, as a substitute for 
John and James, would meet the traditional 
definition. 

But in the sentence, “The two brought their 
letters of recommendation,” considered by itself, 
two would be classified by most as a noun for 
syntactical reasons, as modified by the and as 
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2 


5 


subject of brought. 

Professor Roberts writes: “Everyone who 
has studied grammar at all knows, more or less, 
what a pronoun is, but it is difficult to formu- 
late a definition that will clearly include all pro- 
nouns and exclude all other words. Many defini- 
tions are grossly inaccurate because they are, 
apparently, formulated with only the personal 
pronouns in mind. For example, the definition 
‘a pronoun is a word that stands for a noun’ is 
poor because it doesn’t account for such locu- 
tions as “Who goes there?’ ‘Somebody’s at the 
door. Who and somebody are pronouns, as 
everyone agrees, but they cannot well be said to 
stand for nouns in these sentences.”* 

Professor Fries would not agree that who 
and somebody are always pronouns. In fact, he 
dispenses completely with the conventional 
terms for the parts of speech on the ground 
that the conventional system of definitions lacks 
a consistent basis. For Fries all words fall into 
four classes on the basis of their word-order 
positions as “signals of structural meaning.” 
Thus he finds that who may occur as a “class 1” 
word in “Who came?” and as a “function word” 
(class 4) in “Who did the student call?”* 

Many of us think of a word such as he as a 
“pronoun” on the basis of its form, that is, as a 
distinct word-form in the. scries, he, him, his. 
Let us consider such a sentence as “He who 
hesitates is lost.” He is not “standing for” any 
particular proper noun, since the proverb has 
reference to anyone, regardless of sex. There is, 
therefore, no lexical basis for defining he as a 
pronoun in this sentence (/e as a word meaning 
“male” person, for example). We might 
classify be as a pronoun on the basis of its being 
part of the series of word-forms, he, him, his. 


'Charles C. Fries, The Structure of English 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952), p. 68. 
*Paul Roberts, Understanding Grammar (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), p. 53. 


“Fries, op. cit., p. 99 
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We might also call 4e a pronoun on the basis 
of its syntactical function as subject of the 
main verb, zs, and as the substantive modified 
by the relative clause, who hesitates. It is at 
at this point that Professor Fries would say: 
“We cannot use ‘lexical meaning’ as the basis 
for the definition of some classes, ‘function in 
and ‘formal char- 
acteristics’ for still others.*” Professor Roberts 


the sentence’ for others 
argues that we must accept the necessity of 
shifting bases for our definitions of the parts of 
speech and admit that we tend to define nouns 
and verbs notionally (on the basis of their 
naming things, people, actions, conditions in 
the world beyond the words themselves) and 
to define the other parts of speech syntactically 
on the basis of the definitions of noun and verb 
(e.g., adjectives modify nouns, adverbs modify 
verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs) .° Professor 
Fries argues that we must banish such incon- 
sistency to the realm of limbo and “find, as the 
basis for our grouping into parts of speech, a 
set of criteria that can be consistently applied.”" 

Professor Myers holds that the parts of 
speech in modern English should be classified 
on the basis of word-forms or inflections. He 
groups nouns, pronouns, verbs, and adjectives 
under the heading of inflected parts of speech, 
each of 


since these undergoes inflectional 


changes (e.g., boy, boys, boy's, boys’; large, 


*Ibid., p. 69. 
“Roberts, op. cit., p. 18. 
"Fries, op. cit., p. 69. 
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larger, largest, etc.) He groups adverbs, prep- 
argued for function as a legitimate basis of 
uninflected parts of speech. For Myers, adverbs 
have an -/y ending, but undergo no changes.’ 
He writes: “We shall therefore classify only 
the following words as pronouns: I, he, she, it, 
we, you, they, and who, with their inflected 
forms and compounds.”* But Professor Curme 
argued for function as a legitimate basis of in- 
identifying pronouns. He said that nouns like 
man and fellow became pronouns when they 
were used with general or indefinite reference 
as in “In such as case, what is a man to do?” 
and “A fellow feels queer under such circum- 
stances.””® 
At this point in our quest for the elusive 
pronoun, we may be tempted to yield the pur- 
suit to stronger hearts. The problem, however, 
is characteristic of the nature of our modern 
English, a language which depends chiefly on 
word-order to express its grammatical ideas, 
but which still has a residue of inflected forms. 
Unless. we join company with Professor Fries, 
and reject the old and shifty classifications com- 
pletely, we will just have to continue to catch 
our pronouns as we Can. 
Edward L. Anderson 


Brooklyn College 


"L. M. Myers, American English (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1952), pp. 49-50. 

‘Tbid., p. 61. 

"George O. Curme, Parts of Speech and Acct- 
dence (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1935), pp. 15-16. 
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Question: 

In planning a unit, what is the best way to 
get the children organized so that each child 
will fit properly into his particular group? 


Answer: 


If by wmit you refer to the unit of stories in 
a basal reader, the problem of grouping is sim- 
plified by the fact that all the children reading 
the stories are on a more or less comfortable 
level of reading. During the reading of the unit, 
however, questions will come up which will 
prompt some children to do research. One child 
expresses curiosity to know more about some- 
thing mentioned in a story. The teacher invites 
him to find out and either suggests that he 
choose one or more children to help him or asks 
who else would like to make the exploration 
with him. In this way, children curious about 
the same thing learn to 
work together, or children 
who enjoy each other learn 
to do research. In guiding 
these children to refer- 
ences, the teacher tries 
to suit each child’s reading 
needs. If a child is having 
quite a struggle in the basal reader, the teacher 
will try to steer him to reference materials of 
less difficulty. If a child is having a very easy 
time in the basal reader, the teacher will guide 
him to materials that present some challenge to 
his easy-going existence as a reader. She does 
this on the principle that all struggle and no 
ease make labored, unwilling reading, and that 
all breeze and no challenge make a plateau in 
reading growth. She will use the same principle 
in selecting related reading and recreational 
reading. 

In working on a reading skill, the teacher 
will choose material which is easy enough for 
the poorest reader in the group to read. She 
does this on the principle that a new skill is best 
learned through old or easy material, and she 
recognizes the fact that, in learning a new skill, 


QUESTION 
BOX 


her best readers are not held back by the use of 
very easy material. (The prefix re-, for instance, 
is not learned better by the use of the word 
retrieve than it is by the use of the word return.) 


In planning to have certain children work to- 
gether on a skill they both need, the teacher 
makes certain that the children are congenial, 
that they can both benefit by the experience 
together, that they both know what is expected 
of them, that the time limits are short and that 
the outcome is specific and concrete. Similar 
planning is necessary if one child is to help an- 
other or take responsibility for a group. 

If, in your question, you are concerned pri- 
marily with human relations, I should like to 
make two suggestions. The teacher is respon- 
sible not only for recognizing existing relation- 
ships among her pupils but for improving those 
relationships and giving 
pupils varied roles to play. 
Children who tangle with 
each other may learn to 
tolerate or even appreciate 
each other if they are put 
on a rather large commit- 
tee (by “put” I mean 
“persuaded to join”) that has a fascinating, 
hard job to do. A child who always wants to 
be boss should be maneuvered into playing a 
supporting role with a strong-minded chairman. 

The second suggestion I should like to make 
is that careful planning before each group meet- 
ing, careful guidance during, and careful evalu- 
ation following, are the best assurances of 
profitable group activity. Most difficulties seem 
to arise when children are not sure of the extent 
and limitations of their responsibility. Frank 
discussions of what they expect to do and how 
they expect to do it will dispose of part of the 
trouble. A teacher on hand to help during the 
work is another factor. And a readiness to stop 
everything, if necessary, and say, “All right, 
now; what is our difficulty? .. . What can we 
do about it?” is an additional way of giving at- 
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tention to organization. 
Constance M. McCullough 
San Francisco State College 


2 


Ouestion: 

Ils it deswrable to start a form of phonetic 
teaching in the second half of the kindergarten 
year? If so, just how would such a program be 


carried out? 


Answer: 

No, it is not desirable to teach phonics in the 
kindergarten. Two reasons will be given in 
support of this answer. 

First, there is such a thing as phonics readi- 
ness, and the average kindergarten child is not 
yet ready for phonics. Several studies (1, 2, 5) 
point to the conclusion that the average child 
does not arrive at a maturational ripeness for 
working easily and usefully with phonics until 
he has attained a mental age of seven years. 

Second, modern methods of teaching phonics 
demand that such instruction should be func- 
tional, meaningful, and taught in connection 
with children’s reading needs. Since kinder- 
garten children are not reading as yet, it would 
be impossible to teach phonics to them func- 
tionally in connection with their needs. Any in- 
struction which could be given at this level 
would necessarily have to deal with isolated 
words and elements. This type of instruction is 
not supported by studies (3, 4,6) nor approved 
by the opinion of most reading authorities. 

All of this does not mean that the kinder- 
garten teacher should ignore word recognition 
needs which her pupils will meet later on. Two 
of the basic skills needed in the successful use 
of phonics are visual discrimination and audi- 
tory discrimination. The kindergarten teacher 
will find many opportunities to develop these 
abilities incidentally and functionally in con- 
nection with her pupils’ daily experiences. 

Readiness in visual discrimination may be 
developed in color-matching activities such as 
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grouping according to color: flowers, toys, chil- 
dren’s paintings, pictures cut from magazines, 
etc. Experience in matching shapes of objects 
may be given incidentally through such requests 
or directions as: “Place the two trucks which 
are just alike side by side.” “Find four round 
pieces of wood which are just alike for the 
wheels.” Picture card games are enjoyed by chil- 
dren. The teacher prepares several series of 
cards on which she has pasted colorful pictures 
of flowers, apples, cars, etc. In each series there 
are two pictures that are identical in shape 
while the others are different. These cards lend 
themselves to a variety of games calling for 
visual discrimination. 

A few possibilities for developing auditory 
discrimination will be mentioned. Repeating 
rimes and jingles which the children wish to 
say just for enjoyment, and creating jingles 
of their own are profitable experiences in lay- 
ing the foundation for discrimination between 
likenesses and differences in sounds. Emphasis 
upon clear enunciation in all of their speaking 
will help children better to “hear” sounds when 
they take up word analysis later on. The large 
amount of vocal work done in the kindergarten 
such as imitating bird and animal cries, sounds 
of airplanes and train engines, calling in songs 
and dramatizations, playing echo, etc., all con- 
tribute to the development of ability in discern- 
ing differences in sound. 

In such ways as these the kindergarten 
teacher can begin to develop readiness for 
phonics. This is her contribution to the phonics 
program, and it is a.real contribution indeed! 
Let her be satisfied with this and leave the real 
teaching of phonics to the reading teachers later 
on. 
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Councilatton 


The latest Council-Gram, sent to presidents 


5 


of the Council’s 123 affiliates, is a 20-page an- 
notated list of 57 NCTE members who are 
available to speak at meetings of English 
teachers. Their favorite subjects are included. 
Any program planner may have a free copy 
while the limited supply lasts. 

* * * 

The Council's three newest publications, in 
case you missed some of the announcements, 
are Language Arts for Today's Children ($3.75, 
or $2.35 to members), Your Reading (annotat- 
ed reading list for grades 7-9; $0.60, or $0.50 


1 


1 quantities of twenty or more), and Litera- 
ture and Social Sensitivity, by Walter Loban 
($0.50). 


* * * 


Pre-convention months are exceptionally busy 
ones at Council headquarters. The postman 
groans in.relief when he sets down the heavy 
mailbags. The circulation department gets two 
or more weeks behind in processing subscrip- 
tions and memberships. The order department 
piles up orders faster than the shipping depart- 
ment can handle them, and the postage meter 
works overtime. There are inevitable delays in 
answering correspondence. 

Nobody is complaining, mind you! Every- 
body's happy. But if you get slower response 


in the fall than you get in the spring, you will 
understand why. 
* * * 

At the convention in Detroit’s Hotel Statler, 
meet your friends in the hospitality room. One 
is being provided for each of the three Sections 
—Elementary, High School, and College. The 
official program will tell you where they are. 

* * * 

Mystery: How did she know? Before any 
announcement was made that the Council is 
now distributing numerous commercially pro- 
duced recordings at below list price (to mem- 
bers only), a teacher ordered one of the LP’s 
of John Barrymore’s reading from Shakespeare. 
She even enclosed the right amount of money. 
Everybody in Council headquarters now believes 
strongly in feminine intuition. 

* * * 

Speaking of the convention, you should know 
the members of that always hardworking group, 
the Local Committee. So here are their names: 

General Chairman, Helen J. Hanlon 
Honorary Chairman, Marquis E. Shattuck 
Vice Chairman, Peter Donchian 
Advisory Members, Ruth M. Barns, 
William Bedell, Eunice Brake, Thomas 
Ford, M. Thelma McAndless, A. K. 
Stevens, Clarence Wachner, Grace 
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Wallace, Carlton Wells, Carl G. 
Wonnberger 

Affiliates Exhibit, Albert Zack 

Arrangements, William Bedell 

Banquet and Annual Luncheon, Eva 
Marie Von Houten and Agnes Clark 

Books for Children Luncheon, Marion 
Edman 

Breakfasts, Affiliates and Public Rela- 
tions, George Owen 

Budget and Finances, Clarence Wachner 

CCCC Luncheon, Leslie Hanawalt 

Commercial Exhibits, Thomas Cauley 

Exhibit Materials: Elementary, Celia 
Stern 

Exhibit Materials: High School, Dorothy 
Whitted 

Hospitality, Margaret McLin 

Information, Robert Freier 

Membership, Floyd Whitmer 

Pre-registration, Dorothy Perry 

Printing and Posters, George Hudock 

Publicity, Thelma McAndless 

Reception, Kennetha Schaal 

Registration, Ruth Barns 

Tours, Walter Northcott. 


* * * 


The Council’s Constitution provides that the 
membership of each Section shall choose two 
members of a nominating committee, whose 
responsibility it is to make nominations for 
the Section Committee. The members of the 
nominating committee should obviously be 
chosen with care. 


You are invited to send suggested names for 


the nominating committee to your Section 
Chairman. Elementary Section members should 
address Miss Edna Sterling, 763 Belmont Place, 
Seattle. High School Section members should 
send their choices to Mrs. Luella B. Cook, 807 
N. E. Broadway, Minneapolis. College Section 
members should address Professor Brice Harris, 
Pennsylvania State University, State College, 
Pennsylvania. ; 

All suggestions should reach the chairman 
not later than November 10, so that the names 
most often mentioned can go on the ballot. 

* * +e 


The workshop sponsored by the Council and 
held August 16-20 at Boone, North Carolina, 
was an unqualified success. Under the direction 
of Mildred Dawson, the program featured talks 
by Dora V. Smith, followed by discussion 
groups under the chairmanship of other NCTE 
leaders. 

Those in attendance discussed such topics as 
Reading-Study Skills, Book Selection, Curricu- 
lum Planning, and Literature. In addition, they 
traveled to nearby Grandfather Mountain and 
Blue Ridge Parkway. Letters to the Executive 
Secretary are uniform in their praise of the 
professional value of the workshop, the beauty 
of the scenery, and the general excellence of 
arrangements and programming. 

It is probable that the Boone Workshop will 
be followed by numerous others in the United 
States and Canada. 

J. N. Hook 
Executive Secretary 
The National Council of Teachers of English 


The name of Helen Huus of the University of Pennsylvania should be added as a 
Resource Consultant to the Friday morning program of the National Council meeting 


in Detroit. 
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November brings us the 36th annual cele- 
bration of National Book Week, celebrated 
this year November 14-20. Programs will be 
planned not only in the United States but in 
many other lands, by libraries, schoc!s, book 
stores, radio, television, and numerous other 
organizations. Book Week, with its slogan “Let's 
Read,” will focus attention on the importance 
of good books for children and stimulate the ex- 
pansion of year-round book activities. 


Franklin K. Mathews, librarian for the Boy 
Scouts of America, originated the idea of a na- 
tional book week in 1919. He gained the sup- 
port of Frederic G. Melcher, then secretary of 
the American Booksellers’ Association. To- 
gether they started a movement for more and 
better books for boys and girls—a movement 
that has gained momentum with the years. 


In 1919 only one American publishing 
house had a special editor of children’s books. 
Now more than 50 have such editors. The 
available books consisted of classics series of 
fiction published at fifty or seventy-five cents 
and a sprinkling of new books, mostly of in- 
different quality. In 1921, in an effort to im- 
prove the quality of children’s books, Melcher 
offered a medal which he named the Newbery 
Award, in honor of John Newbery of 18th 
century London, the first seller of juvenile 
books in English. It was to be given to the 
author of the most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children published 
in the preceding year. 

Fifteen years later Melcher offered another 
medal, this one to go to the illustrator of the 
best picture book published the preceding year. 
This was named the Caldecott Award, in honor 
of the 19th century British artist, Randolph 
Caldecott. 

The medals have been awarded each year 
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since the awards were estab- 
lished. The winners were selected 
by the Children’s Library Divi- 
sion of the American Library 
Association. 


That the movement for more and better 
books for children has been successful is shown 
by the fact that more than 60 separate pub- 
lishers now produce more than 1,000 new juve- 
nile books each year. Along with the increase in 
number of books has been greater variety of 
good books on a wider range of subjects. Na- 
tional Book Week has helped to foster authori- 
tative biographies which brought to life the 
stories of great men and women. It has brought 
out travel books written by authors who have 
lived or traveled in the lands they wrote about. 
Adventure stories written against the back- 
ground of American and world history have ap- 
peared and captivated boys and girls as a re- 
sult. And it has brought about family and home 
stories dealing with real situations involving 
lifelike characters. 


“Good books for children” has always been 
emphasized by National Book Week. This may 
be illustrated by the list of books which have 
received awards in the 36 years of its celebra- 
tion. We, however, like the definition of “good 
books” which appeared in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, November 15, 1953: 


Good books are well written. They have 
vitality, honesty, and imaginative quality. 
They appeal to a child’s interests and read- 
ing level. In subject they may range from 
the practical to the fantastic. They have 
spontaneity and originality. They have sen- 
sitivity to human life. The books that will 
live are perhaps those which are an expres- 
sion of childhood itself—its joys and its 
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dreams, its curiosities, its satisfactions. 
Children enjoy reading authentic books 
that picture their life patterns and their 
delightful “differences.” Such books give 
children an understanding and appreciation 
of other peoples’ customs and viewpoints. 
It isn’t merely “tolerance” of people differ- 
ent from ourselves that we want children 
to glean from books, but rather a feeling 
of friendship, a realization that there is 
good in all humanity. 


And the importance of continuing the idea 
of “good books for children” is shown in the 
statement of the Children’s Book Council, the 
present sponsors of the slogan: 


It has been said that the child is a 
modern discovery. To rank a discovery in 
this age of bigger and better bombs is 
quite a distinction. Gone are the days of 
the popular belief that the child is a lesser 
adult, a miniature man. He has come into 
his own and assumed his rightful place of 
importance as a child, a child whose mind 
is able to stretch with the beautiful re- 
siliency of youth. 


And as the child is important so are 
the books he reaches for. The bottom shelf 
of the bookcase has grown into the full 
libraries of children’s books, rich with the 
cultural cream of our civilization. When 
youth, the inquirer, stretches his mind, he 
can find the world, no farther away than 
the nearest library, the nearest bookstore 
—no higher up than the tallest bookcase. 


As with all things of importance, a 
special time has been set aside to honor and 
remember the vital part books play in the 
life of the growing child. National Chil- 
dren’s Book Week is this time. During this 
week as well as during the weeks to come 
let's remember the child and the books he 
reads, and “Let’s Read.” 

To help celebrate Book Week, and to help 
reading programs the year round, the Children’s 
Book Council has these materials and aids 


available: 


1954 Book Week Posters. By Lynd 
Ward, winner of the 1953 Caldecott Award for 
his illustrations of The Biggest Bear. In color, 


17” x 22”, 35 cents, reductions for quantity 
orders. 


1954 Book Week Bookmarks. In color, 
carrying a miniature reproduction of the Book 
Week poster; 2” x 7”, 500 for $2.50. 


Phonograph Records. Unbreakable, 12”, 
78 rpm, 414 minutes each, double-sided, $3.50 


each: 


1. Listen and Laugh.-Fun from children’s 
books for children of all ages, selected by Le- 
land Jacobs. Readings of the nonsensical and 
comic, and Dr. Jacobs’ own renditions of some 
of the funniest incidents in children’s litera- 
ture. 

2. Reading Is Fun. Ruth Gagliardo, Na- 
tional Chairman of Reading and Library Ser- 
vice of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, describes what fun reading has been 
in her family. 

The King’s Breakfast. Frederic Melcher, 
President of R. R. Bowker Co., donor each year 
of the Newbery and Caldecott Medals, re- 
cords his delightful reading of A. A. Milne’s 
famous poem. 


3. Children and Poetry. May Hill Arbuth- 
not tells what poetry can mean to a child and 
shows how and what kinds of poems should 
be read aloud. 


Some of My Best Friends Are Books. Paul 
Tripp, television’s Mr. I. Magination, recalls his 
favorite children’s book heroes and explains 
why books are among his best friends. 


1954 Newberry—Caldecott Medal 
Bookmarks. Lists all: winners to date of the 
Newberry Medal on one side and of the Calde- 
cott Medal on the other, with reproductions of 
both medals. 100 for $1. 


Rebus of Children’s Book Classics. 
A series of pen and ink drawings, in reverse 
panels of red and white, by Joseph Low, creator 
of Mother Goose Riddle Rhymes, one of the In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts’ “Fifty Books of 1953.” 
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The rebus, representing classics of children’s 
literature, is printed on heavy white paper, 21” 
x 28”, answers in small print upside down at the 
bottom. $.25 each. 


The World of Children’s Books. Fif- 
teen articles on as many different aspects of 
the subject, by specialists in the field of chil- 
dren’s books. Also a list of juvenile book editors, 
recommended book lists, dealers supply ex- 
hibits of children’s books and a list of State 
Travelling Exhibits. 

Book Characters Picture Quiz. “Can 
You Guess These Stories?” Pen and ink draw- 
ings by Fritz Kredel. $.25 each. 

For other materials to be used in Book 
Week or other reading promotion projects 
these sources are recommended: 

Plays. Plays suitable for Book Week or 
other production may be obtained by writing, 
stating fully your requirements, to Plays, Inc., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, or to H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 950-972 University Avenue, New York 
52. . 

Recordings. Records for local radio programs 
you may rent from Chandler Records. Adapta- 
tions from 52 children’s books are available 
for sale. Chandler Records, 277 West 12th 
Street, New York 14 will send you a de- 
scriptive folder. 


Films. The University of Illinois Audio-Visual 
Aids Service, Arcade Building, Champaign, 
Illinois, has for rent “It’s Your Library,” 
(Mannke), “It’s Fun to Read Books” (Coro- 
net), and “Know Your Library” (Coronet), 
all 10-minute, 16mm films. CARE Film Unit, 
660 First Avenue, New York 16, lends free 
of charge a color film strip entitled “Make 
Friends Through Books.” ALA Film Library, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11 will lend and 
United World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York 29 will sell “The Impressionable Years,” 
a 16mm black and white film made in the 
New York Public Library Children’s Room. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 


Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois will rent 16mm 
sound films about “Paper,” “Making Books,” 
and “Printing Through the Ages.” A series of 
13 kinescopes (films for television) entitled 
“Televenture Tales,” featuring works of distin- 
guished book authors, may be rented or pur- 
chased for air use from Chandler Records.... 
for non-air use from the publishers. For com- 
plete information write Chandler Records, 277 
West 12th Street, New York 14. 


Sripts. For radio scripts, write, enclosing 25 
cents, to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for the Radio Script Exchange Catalogue. 


Young America Films’ 1954-55 catalogs of 
teachings films and filmstrips have just come 
off the press, and now are available for distri- 
bution. The catalog of Teaching Films is a 20- 
page booklet listing more than 155 education 
motion pictures for school and community 
groups. The YAF catalog of Filmstrips, also 20 
pages, lists 460 new filmstrips for all grade 
levels and curriculum areas. Copies of both 
catalogs may be obtained free upon request to 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, 


New York 17 


Grouping—Problems and Satisfactions of- 
fers help to the teacher seeking guidance in 
organizing his classroom. Ten important and 
worthwhile articles dealing with grouping chil- 
dren in the school and in the classroom chosen 
from the 1953-54 issues of Childhood Educa- 
tion and incorporated in this new 40-page re- 
print service bulletin of the Association for 
Childhood Education International. 

Promotion remains a perennial problem. 
The arguments for non-promotion and for pro- 
motion are given along with a discussion of 
what we know of the learning process from re- 
search. From this objective look are some an- 
swers for the questions about promotion. 

Grouping in reading does not present a 
sterotyped answer for all teachers. You will 
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want to read the account of “Many Methods 
and Materials for a Good Reading Program.” 

Grouping—Problems and Satisfactions is 
priced at fifty cents a copy. 


The New York State English Council has 
just Organized a new committee known as The 
Elementary Language Arts Service Committee. 
It will consist of 64 elementary teachers rep- 
resenting the counties of New York State and 
6 or 7 consultants. The purposes of the commit- 
tee are: (1) to interest all elementary teachers 
in working more closely with all teachers of 
English, (2) to find ways in which the Council 
may give help to teachers of the Language Arts, 
and (3) to make contributions to the total 
English program. 


Hersey on Reading 

An article which appeared in the May 24, 
1954 issue of Life’ should prove of interest to 
all teachers of elementary English. The article, 
which was written by John Hersey, author of 
such noted books as Hiroshima, The Wall, and 
A Bell For Adano concerns the philosophy and 
the method of the teaching of reading in the 
public school. On the cover of this particular 
issue of Life the title reads “Why Can’t My 
Child Read?” but this clever eye-catching 
phrase is a bit misleading and may have had the 
effect of driving teachers away from the article. 
To dispel any fears, the article is not another 
attempt by a “learned” layman to berate the 
school and at the same time to demonstrate his 
erudition. The actual title, “Why Do Students 
Bog Down On First R,” reveals that Hersey 
will be engaging in some basic criticism 
founded on study. The article is indeed based on 
the findings of a committee appointed by the 
School Study Council of Fairfield, Conn., to ex- 
plore the question: “Are our young citizens 
learning to use our language well enough?” 


"Hersey, John, “Why Do Students Bog Down 
On First R?,” Life, (May 24, 1954), pp. 136- 
150. 





(p. 136). The committee, as we can see, 
adopted a notion of reading which equates read- 
ing with understanding rather than with verbal 
skill. 

Hersey’s committee noted three barriers 
which make children “bog down” in reading. 
The first stems from what is termed “the cult 
of entertainment” (p. 137). The teacher be- 
longing to this cult feverishly labors to create 
“a feeling of pleasure and satisfaction from 
reading humorous, surprising, and interesting 
stories” (p. 137). It would be foolish to con- 
demn this set of aims and Hersey does not wish 
to appear ridiculous by stating the opposite, that 
is, that reading should result in a feeling of pain 
and dissatisfaction. What he is vigorously criti- 
cizing is “misplaced emphasis” (p. 137). Pleas- 
ure, he says, is not derived from reading an in- 
sipid, superficial treatment of the world, the 
nation, your neighbor, or the friendly farm ani- 
mals. Asking the query, why children reject the 
textbooks assigned them, Hersey answers with 
a series of questions: 

Is not revulsion against mamby-pamby 
school readers perhaps a reason why they 
like lurid comics so much? Are age-old 
fairy tales so unwholesome after all that 
they must be given a happy ending... . 
Must we carry into the schoolroom those 
classic oversimplification of our time: the 
Good Guys and the Bad Guys? (p. 138) 
As we can see Hersey is pointing to a crucial 
problem which must be considered by all ele- 
mentary school teachers: “the wide gap between 
schoolbook ideality and life’s reality deserves 
close study on the part of educators” (p. 138). 
The elementary teacher must help close this 
gap. 

It has been claimed that elementary school 
teachers know less about the real and vital 
world than the children taught by them. This 
of course is untrue, but something should be 
done to dispel this charge. Perhaps one of the 
best methods to accomplish this task is for 
teachers of elementary school English to react 
against the “sterile” primers and readers now to 
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be found in many of the lower grades. 

The second barrier to effective reading is 
labelled the “cult of wholeness” (p. 138). But 
here the committee is censuring a misunder- 
standing of a basic psychological principle while 
thinking they are demolishing the concept. 

The last barrier is the “cult of uniformity” 
(p. 139), and in attacking this barrier Hersey 
supports statements of many leading educators 
who advocate the noting of individual differ- 
ences and treating each individual according to 
his own capacity and interest rather than direct- 
ing teaching to a mythical and, of course, a 
mediocre uniform pattern. Attacking textbooks 
based on the principle of uniformity, Hersey 
writes: 

Should not the authors of textbooks and 
the teachers who use them re-evaluate the 
theory of learning through shared experi- 
ence in the light of this undeniable in- 
fluence toward uniformity? Teachers 
should not be passive and automatic but 
should bring to their work those great 
American virtues of originality and inde- 
dependence, and the same qualities should 
be developed . . . in our children . 
(p. 140) 

Once again Hersey is critical of a miscon- 
strued conception of shared experience. The 
term should imply the sharing of unique, origi- 
nal, creative, and vital experiences of children, 
not some sterile, common, unimaginative, 
simple, and unreal set of experiences thought up 
by glib textbook editors. What is called for is 
communication in the John Dewey sense rather 
than the commonness found in primers and 
readers; simplicity, not simple-mindedness. 

The article also takes into account other 
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problems which confront the teacher of elemen- 
tary school reading. It treats of those problems 
which stem from the psychology of the situation 
such as reading readiness, backward boys, and 
motivation. It also deals with such technical 
problems as sight reading and phonetics. A dis- 
cussion is devoted to the influence of out-of- 
school agencies on reading habits. There can be 
no doubt that here is a comprehensive and 
provocative treatment of all phases of the read- 
ing problem. The article deserves your attention 
and careful perusal. You may well take issue 
with the author, but one thing is certain and 
that is, that your thinking will be stimulated 
and challenged. 
Bernard Mehl 

Associate Professor of Education 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 

November selections of the Junior Literary 
Guild: 
For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old: 

Who Built That Bridge?, by Norman Bate 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50 
For boys and girls 7 and 8 years old: 

The Best Birthday, by Quail Hawkins 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., $2.00 
For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years old: 

Showboat Holiday, by Lee Wyndham 

The John C. Winston Co., $2.50 
For girls, 12 to 16 years old: 

Cargo for Jennifer, by Marjorie Vetter. 

Longmans, Green & Co., $3.00 


For boys, 12 to 16 years old: 
Three Stuffed Owls, by Keith Robertson. 
The Viking Press, Inc., $2.50 
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Edited by MAy HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Mrs. Arbuthnot is well-known as a writer and lecturer in the field of children’s literature. 
She is the author of CHILDREN AND Books (Scott, Foresman, 1947) and three anthol- 
ogies, combined inthe single volume, THE ARBUTHNOT ANTHOLOGY (Scott, Foresman, 


1953). 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books of science, social studies, and biography. Miss 
Clark is head of the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and editor of AD- 
VENTURING WITH BOOKS (National Council of Teachers of English, 1950). 


Picture-Stories 
Hurry, Skurry and Flurry. By Mary and Conrad 

Buff. Viking, 1954. $2.75. (5-10) 

The exquisite sepia drawings for Hurry, 
Skurry and Flurry and the quiet, flowing text 
tell a story of life, death, and new life in the 
forest, and tell it with rare beauty. The story 
follows the pattern of the Buff’s earlier picture 
book, the still cherished Dash and Dart, and 
children will enjoy finding Dash still flourishing 
in this tale. But the three little squirrels, Hurry, 
Skurry, and Flurry are small, comparatively 
helpless creatures, and the story of their first 
year of life faces the struggle for survival frank- 
ly. Flurry doesn’t survive. Her brothers see her 
carried away struggling in the claws of a hawk. 
If violence and death lurk in the forest there is 
sunlight too and protective trees. There are 
frolics and fun, good food, and quick coopera- 
tion in danger. Finally, for Hurry, there is a 
mate and a warm nest in which to wait for 
spring and new life. 

The strong, cadenced text is matched by 
Conrad Buff’s drawings which have never been 
finer. A squirrel flattened against a tree in 
terror, or zipping up and down tree trunks in 
play, a skunk advancing on a water hole, bears 


fighting bees, lean coyotes baying hungrily 
under a snow-blanketed pine tree—these draw- 
ings and many others are sheer poetry and 
breathe the mood of the creatures or season they 
portray. This beautiful and significant picture 
book should not be missed. M. H. A. 


The Oldest, the Youngest and the One in the 
Middle. By Lillian Gardner. Pictures by 
Doris Stolberg. Watts, 1954. $2.50. (4-8) 
When children’s neighborhood clubs set in, 

tears or sulks usually follow. On Woodland Hill, 

Missie was the first victim. She had never suf- 

fered from being an only child until her best 

friends started a club for children having a 

baby in the family. That left Missie out. Close 

to tears, she confided in Pete, who was working 
on a superb racer. They immediately launched 

a two-man Youngest Club, but sundry needs 

connected with the racer made it necessary to 

expand the membership to include the Oldest 

and the Middle. By that time, the club was a 

going concern, with free rides in the racer for 

members only. This brought the snooty Baby- 
in-the-Family Club to heel in a hurry. Eventual- 
ly, Woodland Hill Youngsters were once more 

a cheerful neighborhood gang with Missie the 
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Margaret Mary Clark 











one and only member who was the oldest, the 
youngest, and the middle one in the family. 
Three lollipops for Missie! 

This down-to-earth little story is happily 
free from moralizing, thanks to the humorous 
and homey touches which enliven the pages. It 
is exceedingly popular with girls. One small 
girl, rejected for reasons beyond her control, 
adores Missie and demands the book over and 
over. The unrejected like it too because of its 
satisfying conclusion with Missie on top. Poetic 
justice is always a comfort to the young. 

M. H. A. 
The Happy Lion. By Louise Fatio. Illustrated 
by Roger Duvoisin. 

Whittlesey House, 1954. $1.95. (4-8). 

No wonder the lion was happy. He lived at 
ease in the middle of a little park, in the mid- 
dle of a pretty French town and in the midst of 





friends. Everyone who passed by stopped to 
say, “Bonjour Happy Lion.” And the Happy 
Lion liked them all, but Francois, the keeper's 
son, was his favorite and the band came next. 
Then one day someone left the door of the 
lion house ajar and the Happy Lion sallied 
forth to visit his good friends. The results 
were strange and lamentable. Some of his 
friends fainted, others ran, some threw things, 
and the band did a hasty stampede. The Hap- 
py Lion was pained and puzzled, but Fran- 
cois saved the day, both for the lion and the 
townspeople. The bright illustrations for this 
gay and witty book are delightful. The little 
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French town with its winding streets and small 
shops becomes as familiar as Main Street. And 
the growing bewilderment on the face of the 
once Happy Lion is something to look at again 
and again. The story develops with grave 
plausibility, and the complications are as logi- 
M. H. A. 


cal as they are amusing. 


The Animal Frolic. By Toba Soja. Putman, 
1954. $2.75. (5 ) 

In the twelfth century, a famous Japanese 
artist drew a series of pictures about animals 
enjoying an outdoor frolic. Ever since that time, 
it has been a favorite scroll with the Japa- 
nese people, and it remains today as shrewd and 





amusing a commentary on human behavior as 
it was when it was drawn. Certainly the art- 
ist’s frolicking rabbits, monkeys, foxes, and all 
the other creatures are close kin to our own 
satiric Pogo, Micky Mouse, and their friends. 
The Japanese picnic opens with a rabbit voci- 
ferously welcoming the animals. He is obvi- 
ously the master of ceremonies and a member of 
the hospitality committee besides. He is also the 
kind that makes everybody do things whether he 
wants to or not. There are archery contests, 
races, a graceful sword dance by the frogs and 
a wrestling match between a frog and a rabbit. 
The object of all these contests seems to be the 
selection of a King for the day. (What, no 
Beauty Queens in twelfth century Japan?) The 
frog won the wrestling match on a foul. He got 
the rabbit’s ear in his mouth and wouldn’t let 
go. But he made a regal King. These remark- 
able pictures, full of action and sly humor, 
have been beautifully reproduced. The slight 
text unbtrusively follows the action, but art 
lovers of any or all ages will see more in the 


M. H. A. 


pictures with every examination. 


Jenny's Birthday Book. Written and illustrated 
by Esther Averill. Harper, 1954. $2.00. 
(4-7). 

Do you know the Jenny Linsky books? If 
not, you may as well begin with this one 
and you can work backwards or forwards 
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through the seven other books abour the shy 
little cat who wears a red scarf tied nattily 
under her chin. Jenny may be shy, but she at- 
tracts adventures and other cats with the ease 
of a femme fatale. To be sure, her adventures 
are both mild and decorous. This time, Jenny’s 
brothers, Checkers and Edwards, are taking 
their sister to the park for a birthday picnic. 
The trio calls for the twin cats Romulus and 
Remus on the way, also Florio, a dressy feline 
and Pickles, the gallant fire cat who drives them 
all parkwards in his fire truck. They are joined 
by more friends of Jenny's and the party 
reaches a fine climax when all the cats dance 
the sailor's hornpipe before going home. 


Why do children like these Jenny tales? 
First, the pictures in sharp, bright colors with 
few details catch their eyes. This one is full of 
bright greens with red, red roses to match 
Jenny's scarf. Then every cat can be identified 
in every picture, and the children are so busy 
naming Florio, Pickles, Sinbad, the Duke, and 
all the others that it’s hard to get on with the 
reading. Every detail is accounted for, and these 
slight tales end in the delicious security of home 
or bed on an over-all’s-well atmosphere of safety 
and comfort. M. H. A. 


For young readers 
Down the Mississippi. By Clyde Bulla. Illus- 


trated by Peter Burchard. Crowell, 1954. 

$2.00 (7-10). 

Striking illustrations and a tale of adven- 
ture will make this easy-to-read book a popular 
one. But why are the trade books turning out 
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so many of these short-sentence, easy vocab- 
ulary books? Textbook companies are taking 
expert care of word and sentence-structure con- 
trol, and teachers look to the trade books for 
enrichment, not more of the same. Neverthe- 
less, despite the easy-to-read formula, Mr. Bulla 
has managed to tell a good story of the river 
life. 

Thirteen-year-old Erik Lind knew he was 
never going to be a good farmer like his older 
brother Karl, for Erik had fallen in love with 
the river. When the opportunity came to travel 
down the Mississippi with his cousin Gunder, 
the boy jumped at the chance. He was only a 
cook’s assistant on a log raft, but the river was 
all he had dreamed. Then things began to hap- 
pen. They ran dangerously aground. Once afloat, 
there was a raging fire aboard. That emer- 
gency over, Erik with one man was left on 
watch when hostile Indians boarded the raft. 
There was enough danger on that one voyage 
to have cured any boy of his dreams, but not 
Erik. To be sure, he was glad to be safely 
home, but he was neither over his love of the 
river nor reborn a good farmer as his father 
had hoped. Erik knew in his heart that once 
boyhood and school days are over, he would re- 
M. H. A. 


turn to the river. 


Seminole Indians. By Sonia Bleeker. Illustrated 
Morrow, 


by Althea Karr. 1954. $2.00 


(8-12). 





Of all of Sonia Bleeker’s careful accounts of 
various Indian tribes in this country, this book 
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about the Seminoles is one of the most absorb- 
ing. The name Seminole means people who 
go to another country, so when the Greeks from 
Alabama and Georgia had to leave their rich 
farm lands this was the name they adopted. 
The first settlement these displaced people 
made was at Clearwater, Florida. They felt it 
was too ideal a situation to last, and sure 
enough, white men swooped down upon them 
and they had to move. They were driven deeper 
and deeper into the great swamps known as the 
Everglades. The story is centered around 
“Little Owl,” a creek boy who grew up to be 
Osceola, a brave and resourceful leader of his 
people. He fought a good fight against the 
persecutions of the Seminoles at the hands of 
white men, but of course, in vain. The bitter 
wars and the tragic end of Osceola are some- 
what softened by the hopeful picture the 
author paints of Seminole camps in Florida 
today. Not all Floridians would agree with her 
optimism. However, the pictures of Seminole 
crafts, customs, family life, and their beautiful 
costumes are true. And no child can read the 
history of this persecuted people without feel- 
ing profound respect for their fortitude. 
M. H. A. 
The Cowboy's Own Brand Book. Emerich Dun- 
can. II. by Ava Morgan. Crowell, 1954. 
$1.50. (7-10). 
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This small book is a must for all Dude 
ranchers and for the wishful young cowboys 
who roam our city streets. The author is chief 
of the Folklore Section of the Library of Con- 
gress, so the material is authentic as it is fasci- 
nating. The book sets forth clearly, with graphic 
illustrations, the three fundamental rules for 
reading the mysterious hieroglyphics the cow- 
boys devise for branding cattle. The formulas 
are not altogether easy, but a little study does 
it, and the humorous combinations are fun to 
work out and even create. There are pages at 
the back of the book for recording brands and 
another page suggesting all the possible 
combinations which might be worked out with 
two initials. Grownups in a family will prob- 
ably have as much fun with this small attractive 
book as youngsters. M. H. A. 
A Bow in the Cloud. By Margerita Fanchi- 

otti. Illustrated by Moyra Leatham. Ox- 

ford Press, 1954. $2.75. (8-12). 

A quotation from Genesis, “I do set my bow 
in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between me and the earth,” explains 
the title of this story about Noah and the flood. 
The sense of impending doom, the swift and 
terrible destruction of the city, life on the ark 
and its triumphant conclusion are seen through 
the eyes of three odly dissimilar children. Enos 
is a strange, boastful little rascal who is in the 
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thick of things because of his remarkable 
skill with animals. Tubal and Sheba belong to 
the aristocracy but, neglected by their worldly 
old grandmother, they are largely on their own. 
They become fascinated with a strange old 
shipwright, Noah, who declares to all who will 
listen to him that the city is going to be destroy- 
ed for its wickedness. Sheba is impressed, Tu- 
bal is skeptical, but both children, to their sur- 
prise, find themselves helping Noah and Zil- 
lah, and when the disaster comes they are aboard 
the ark. 

After the shock of witnessing the destruc- 
tion of the city, life on board the ark begins to 
move smoothly, with ample work for everyone. 
How the animals were brought aboard hap- 
pened naturally enough, but their gentle de- 
corum, once they are settled, surprises everyone. 
The people come vividly to life. Noah is a 
dreamer, a prophetic man of God, but sternly 
just in dealing with wrongdoing, as young 
Enos discovers. Zillah is a bit of.a scold but 
tender with the children. The three sons and 
daughters-in-law are sharply differentiated. As 
food begins to run short, doubts increase and the 
days stretch out monotonously. Finally, this 
drama of sin, doom, salvation, and the triumph 
of faith mounts to the moving climax of the 
dove’s return with the olive branch. Not until 
the bow in the cloud disappears will Noah per- 
mit the exodus from the ark to dry land. Slowly 
and thankfully beasts and people go from the 
ship to the bright springtime world, each one 
blessed by Noah as he goes. This is an im- 
aginative and reverent interpretation of the 


Bible story. M. H. A. 


The Caves of Great Hunters. By Hans Bau- 

man. Viking, 1954. $3.00 (11-) 

Here is a book for the whole family to en- 
joy together. In a story within a story it tells 
how four boys and a dog accidentally discovered 
an ice cave in Lascaux, France. The boys were 
startled by the realistic paintings of animals 
that stared down at them from the cave walls, 
but of course they had no idea of the signif- 
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icance of their find. A scholarly Abbé travelled 
from Paris to examine their cave, which is now 
called “the Louvre of Early Man.” It was he 
who explained to the boys that the paintings 
on the walls of their cave and other caves dis- 
covered earlier reveal to scholars and artists 
who study them many things about the life of 
men who lived 20,000 and more years ago. 
Their conclusions, as the Abbé relates them, 
are as startling as the dramatic paintings. The 
story within a story is an unnecessarily awk- 
ward way of relating these thrilling facts, but 
the book with its numerous reproductions of 
cave drawings should stimulate interest in the 
mystery and continuity of life, and lead to the 
later reading of such books as Ruth Moore's 


Man, Time and Fossils. M. H. A. 


Science 

All About Whales. By Roy Chapman Andrews. 
Illustrated by Thomas W. Voter. (All 
about Books) Random House. 1954. $1.95 


and up.) 

Roy Chapman Andrews was one of the 
first naturalists to make a real study of living 
whales, and his journeys throughout the world 
to gain first hand knowledge of his subject were 
thrilling and often dangerous. He has combined 
his adventures and scientific information into 
largest mammals. His organization of material 





From All About Whales 
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is excellent. The development of whales from 
prehistoric times to the present, the history of 
whaling, and different types of whales are des- 
cribed. The author’s anecdotes and observations 
are lively additions to every chapter. The book 
is simply written so that it would have a wide 
range of interest extending even to slow readers 
in high school. Large print, action-filled illus- 
trations, and detailed index add to its attrac- 


M. M. C. 


tiveness and usefulness. 


Strange Nurseries. Written and illustrated by 
Jacquelyn Berrill. Dodd Mead, 1954. $2.50. 
(5-8). 


From the male ostrich who sits on sixty to 
a hundred eggs for seven weeks, to the tailor- 
birds that sew up leaves with spider web thread 
to build their nest, this book is an absorbing 
narrative of unique ways in which birds, an- 
imals, insects, fish, reptiles, and frogs plan 
homes for their young and care for them until 
they can help themselves. The author-artist’s dis- 
tinctive black-and-white drawings are an out- 
standing feature of the book, and her informal 
style of writing makes this nature material truly 
entertaining as well as informative. M. M. C. 
Paws, Hoofs and Flippers. Written and Illus- 

trated by Olive L. Earle. William Morrow 

& Co., 1954. $3.50 (5-8). 





From Paws, Hoofs and Flippers 


Here is an unusual approach in children’s 
book to the study of mammals. The author des- 
cribes the order of mammals by their foot types 
under four divisions: those with claws, with 
hoofs, with nails and with flippers, and gives a 
wealth of information on how they serve mam- 
mals in their ways of living. The pencil draw- 
ings have distinction and frequent touches of 
real humor which will appeal to children. There 
is an excellent index, which also serves as a 
guide to over seventy-five different animals 
treated in some detail under their various classi- 


fications. M. M. C. 


The Fist Book of Conservation. By P. Sy 
Smith. Illustrated by Rene Martin. Franklin 
Watts. 1954. $1.75 (5-8). 

This well-planned book on conservation de- 
votes over a third of its content to that much- 
in-demand subject, the interdependence of plant 
and animal life. The tragic and unthinking 
threat to this interdependence caused by the 
destruction of natural resources during the rapid 
development of this country is discussed more 





briefly, and is followed by modern scientific 
efforts to conserve our natural resources. Format 
of the book is most attractive with black and 
green drawings on every page. There is a spe- 
cial two page section which suggests to children 
how they may help preserve plant and animal 
life. A list of conservation terms and their defi- 


nitions and an index are included. 
M. M. C. 











Enrich your teaching 
with LANDMARK BOOKS 
and ALLABOUT BOOKS 


(a= Ideal teaching aids in reading, social studies and science in Grades 5-9 
gas~- Used and recommended by leading educators for classroom study and for 
complete reading pleasure because 


e@ They are simply written. e They are completely accurate. 

e They look inviting. e They tell of significant events, person- 

e They present factual information alities, developments in history and 
vividly and dramatically. science. 


LANDMARK BOOKS 


$1.50 each . . . 192 pages . . . 20-25 two-color maps and 
drawings ... Index... Cloth... New 1954 titles include: 
Teddy Roosevelt and The F. B. I. 
the Rough Riders By Quentin Reynolds 


By Henry Castor Dolly Madison 


Peter Stuyvesant of Old New York By Jane Mayer 


J > 
By Anna & Russel Crouse Lincela end Douglas: The Yours 


John James Audubon of Decision 
By Margaret and John Kieran By Regina Z. Kelly 


WORLD LANDMARK BOOKS 
New 1954 titles include: 


Genghis Khan and the Mongol Horde Queen Elizabeth and the 
By Harold Lamb Spanish Armada 


os Simeon 
Simon Bolivar, The Great Liberator By Frances Winwar 


By Arnold Whitridge 


ALLABOUT BOOKS 
$1.95 each... 160 pages . . . 65-80 two-color illustrations . . . Index .. . Cloth. 
New 1954 titles include: 
All About the Insect World All About the Stars 
By Dr. Ferdinand C. Lane By Anne Terry White 


All About Whales All About the Wonders of Chemistry 
By Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews By Dr. Ira Freeman 





Write now for a free copy of the 16-page booklet of suggestions 
“Enrich Your Teaching With Landmark Books.” 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVE.,. N. Y. 22 


The New Plan for Achievement in the English Language Arts 


THE MACMILLAN 
ENGLISH SERIES 


Primary through High School 
By THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


and a staff of experienced co-authors 


Here is a series of basal books bringing you 


ea Planned approach to skills 
ea Planned program of activities 


ea Planned follow-up 


Put your name on the mailing list. Write today to: 


She Macmillan €E. 


New York 11 + Cuicaco 16 + DALLAS 21 + ATLANTA 3 * SAN FRANCISCO 5 





A Christmas 
Suggestion 


Want to give that fellow teacher an all-year 

present? We suggest a gift membership in 

the National Council of Teachers of English. 

For only $3.50, you can remind that friend 
of your thoughtfulness all the year around. Not only will he receive eight issues 
of Elementary English, but he will also be eligible for all of the Council’s teach- 
ing aids at prices reduced to members. 


Send your Christmas gift orders, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
with payment, to: sac sie i ta as alate 
HU aN 


704 SOUTH SixtTtuH STREET 
CHAMPAIGN, terrinorts 
oo ——— 





The latest report of the National Conference on Research in English — 
“Interrelationships among the Language Arts.” Printed in 1954. Helps to answer 
the questions: How are reading, writing, speaking, and listening interrelated? 
How may experience with each be used to increase skill in the others? Bibliogra- 
phies included. 


Stock No. 
P56-29 


Readability .... P56-3 
Readiness for Reading and Related Language Arts Now only $.35 P56-20 
Child Development and the Language Arts ...................-.cc2:ccsccceceeseeeeeeeceeeeeneeeees $.75 P56-25 
Factors That Influence Language Growth .....02..........0....:cccccseceeeeceeeeeeeenceeeseeeeteeee $.60 P56-26 
Areas of Research Interest in the Language Arts Now only $.25 P56-2 


Mail your orders with payment to: 


' co 
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CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 








BRIDGE THE GAP BETWEEN FICTION and FACT 
with the 


for Young Readers from 6 to 9 years 






The groping mind of the growing youngster is persuasively $ 00 
moved from his world of fiction to a sustained interest in the ? 
factual world about him. Each volume in the series is alive with — 
color illustrations, has a broad interest level, controlled primary 48 pp. 714 x 836 
vocabulary and over-sized type. Clothbound reinforced 
NEW TRUE BOOK TITLES FOR 1954 
the true book ot the true book cot 
AFRICAN ANIMALS by Purcell INSECTS by Podendorf 
the true book cot the true book ot 
HEALTH by Haynes INDIANS by Martini 
the true boot ot 
TREES by Podendorf SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS by Podendorf 





ESTABLISHED TRUE BOOK FAVORITES 


LITTLE ESKIMOS PLANTS WE KNOW 
by Copeland by Miner 


TOYS AT WORK AIR AROUND US 








by Lewellen 


the true book ot 


HONEY BEES 


by Friskey 





the true book oft 
ANIMALS OF SMALL POND 





by Lewellen by Erickson 


the true book cot the tnue book ot 





PEBBLES and SHELLS by Podendorf POLICEMEN and FIREMEN by Miner 
the true book ot the true book oft 

MOON, SUN and STARS by Lewellen FARM ANIMALS by Lewellen 
the true book ot the true book ot 

PETS by Podendorf BIRDS WE KNOW by Friskey 

tw 

Sf Childrens Press 
All True Books prenared under the direction of Illa “anon Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, lil. 


Podendorf, Laboratory School, University of Chicago. 








What the Resourceful Teacher Neecs to Know about 


SPELLING 


Teachers everywhere are concerned with 
pupils’ failures, whether in spelling, arith- 
metic, or any other subject. Weakness in 
spelling may be a serious handicap, not 
only in school but throughout a person's 
adult life. 

One way to attack this problem success- 


fully is to teach spelling along with the 
teaching of the proper use of words. 
When spelling is taught in its proper med- 
ium, as a part of growth in understanding 
of words in reading, writing, and speak- 
ing, it becomes a valid, interesting learn- 
ing process for pupils. 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING, 
for grades 2 through 8, is a program that 
relates spelling to the needs of pupils and 
to all of the lanes arts. Pupils learn 
the meanings of words, the derived forms 
of words, and the relation between sounds 
and their spelling. They learn about lan- 
guage, not in a general way but by 
having their different needs pinpointed 
through a program that assures the 
chance for individual study. 

Silver Burdett is proud that so many re- 
sourceful teachers have found that 
WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 
helps their pupils to succeed in spelling. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N.Y. e 


a complete basal English series 


Chicago e Dallas e San Francisco 





for grades 1 through 8... 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 


This handsome elementary series develops a well-designed plan of 
STERLING = work to help each child achieve success and enjoyment in language 


LINDAHL 
KOCH 


skills. Real-life experiences, set up at successive levels of maturity, 


RICE provide for sound, integrated training in observing, listening, read- 
Sire ing, speaking, and writing. There is effective interweaving of review 


BISHOP 


TEACHING 


Grades 1 and 2 ° 
ms appeal of the series. 


Textbooks, Study- 
books, and Guides 
for Teaching 


with new material, and ample testing opportunities are supplied. 
GUIDE FOR Handsome format and lively color illustrations add greatly to the 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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Grades 3 through 8 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 





new SCribner sooxs For YOUNG READERS we 


Alice Dalgliesh 


THE THANKSGIVING STORY 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell 
A true picture story about our first Thanksgiving. 
The clear, straightforward text is matched by the 
colorful primitive style of the pictures. 
Ages 5-8 $2.50 


Marcia Brown 
CINDERELLA 


Freely translated from Perrault 

A lovely interpretation of this favorite fairy tale. 
Marcia Brown's pictures have all the magic and 
enchantment this story always brings to children. 
Ages 6-10 $2.00 


Elisabeth Macintyre 


MR. KOALA BEAR 
In rollicking verse, funny Mr. Bear is visited by 
two mischievous little koalas. What a surprise 
when it is discovered they are in the wrong 
house! 


Ages 3-7 $2.00 


Howard Pyle 


SOME MERRY ADVENTURES 
OF ROBIN HOOD 


Twelve stories, adapted by Howard Pyle, from his 
MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD. A 
best-loved classic in a newly designed edition. 

Older boys and girls $2.50 


Robert A. Heinlein 


THE STAR BEAST 


Lummox, a lovable extra-terrestrial monster is 
Heinlein’s latest “space creature.” As always, 
Heinlein gives us accurate scientific backgrounds 
and excellent human relations. 

Older boys and girls $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS _ 597 FIFTH AVE. 
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Two new books in The 
Strength of the Union—a his- 
torical series edited by Erick 
Berry 


WHISTLE FOR A 
WIND 
(Maine 1820) 

By Elisabeth Ogilvie 
Illustrated by Charles Geer 
Dramatic, well-written story, 

full of salty adventure. 


THE HOUSE NEXT 
DOOR 
(Utah 1896) 

By Virginia Sorensen 
Illustrated by Lili Cassel 
Unusually sensitive story with 

excellent characterization. 
Older boys and girls Ea. $3.00 


Distinguished Books by 
Genevieve Foster 

Augustus Caesar’s World 
Abraham Lincoln’s World 
George Washington’s World 
Birthdays of Freedom 
The Initial Biographies: 
George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Andrew Jackson 
Theodore Roosevelt 





NEW YORK 17 





THE GINN 
ENRICHMENT 
READERS 


A new feature of the 


GINN BASIC READERS Series 


The Ginn Enrichment Readers provide additional reading material 
which the slow learner will be able to read with a minimum amount 
of guidance, and the fast reader independently. They maintain the 
same high literary quality as the Ginn Basic Readers, and give more 
practice in using the basic vocabulary. 
Now available: 

COME WITH US — pre-primer level 

UNDER THE APPLE TREE — primer level 


In press: 


OPEN THE GATE — first-reader level 
Attractively illustrated in full color. 


Order from 


GINN AND COMPANY ...... osice: seston 


Sales Offices: New York I1 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 


Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 





